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Post-War ‘Taxes 


T this season of the year, in normal times, the air 

is thick with Budget prophecies. The Estimates are 

out, the yield of taxes is easily calculable, the prophets 
sharpen their pencils and enter with zest into the joyful 
pastime of adding a million or two here or subtracting 
sixpertce there on the way to their conclusions of hope 
or gloom. This year, nothing of the sort can be heard. 


. By tacit consent between the taxpayer and the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, the rates of taxation are assumed to be 
as high as they can be pushed. And it would take a par- 
ticularly hardy brand of optimism to foresee the possibility 
of any relief from the load in the Budget which is no 
more than a month ahead. Lest there were any risk of 
optimism breaking out, Sir John Anderson took occasion 
in the House of Commons a fortnight ago to say that, 
so far as he could foresee, “the very high rates of direct 
taxation which have been in operation now for a consider- 
able period of years”’ are likely to continue “for some 
considerable time to come ”—though, in the context, the 
remark clearly referred to the general level of taxation 
rather than to the particular rates now in force, and 
should therefore be classified rather as a platitude than 
as a statement of policy. 

Heavy taxation is, indeed, likely to be the lot of the 
British people in any foreseeable future. The proportion 
of the national income represented by the Government’s 


expenditure on goods and services will be swollen after 
the war by the higher commitments for defence forces, 
for schools and hospitals, for teachers and doctors, for 
houses and public utilities. The statisticians, in their 
calculations of national income, take no account of the 
service of the National Debt or of the cost of Social 
Security, on the ground that these disbursements are 
merely transfer payments which do not absorb any goods 
and services but simply transfer the power to consume 
from one set of individuals to another. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer cannot make any such comfortable 
simplification. He has to raise the money not only to 
employ manpower and materials on public work but also 
to effect the transfer payments. And to the toad beneath 
the harrow, the tooth point of a tax for transfer payments 
is as painful as any other. If the Government is to take 
a higher proportion of the national income for its real 
expenditure, and if transfer expenditure is also to be 
higher, then it follows, as the night the day, that the burden 
of taxation must be higher than it was before the war, 
and that it will continue to be higher until the policies 
that produce those circumstances are changed—that is to 
say, until health and education are given a lower priority, 
until international security without arms is attained, until 
the National Debt is repaid or repudiated, and until 
Social Security is deemed unnecessary. 
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Various attempts have been made to make precise esti- 
mates of the task that will face the post-war Chancellor 
and of the rates of taxation that will solve his problem. 
It is not intended to contribute another such estimate here. 
It must be enough to say that rates of taxation will be 
higher than they were before the war and lower than they 
are now—and perhaps to add that, as a working 
hypothesis, the assumption that they will be about half- 
way between seems about as good as any other. This is, 
it must be admitted, less hopeful than many other esti- 
mates that have gained currency. Mr Kaldor, for example, 
in the estimates appended to Sir William Beveridge’s 
book (to which reference was made in.these columns three 
weeks ago) reaches the heart-warming conclusion that a 
standard rate of income tax of §s. 10d. in the £, and a 
corresponding increase in the taxes that existed before 
the war, will be enough. But the optimism that is apparent 
throughout Mr Kaldor’s estimates reaches its culmination 
in this figure, for to a very high estimate of national in- 
come he applies an almost incredibly low estimate of 
Government expenditure (providing, for example, an in- 
crease—at constant prices—of onlygf100 millions a year 
above the pre-war figure, and of only £16 miflions in ex- 
penditure by local authorities). To say that these pro- 
phecies are wrong would be to do less than justice to an 
honest attempt to give quantitative shape to the various 
possibilities of the future. But it would be as well to 
regard them as considerably better than can be reasonably 
expected to materialise. 

Public discussion can be more usefully concentrated on a 
different order of questions—not on the size of the post- 
war tax burden but on its shape. To say how high taxes 
will be involves knowing..the unknown. But to ask what 
sort of taxes should be levied, by what sort of fiscal means 
the future Chancellor is to raise his revenue, is a much 
more worthwhile proceeding. 

It may also have a certain urgency. Strict economic 
logic, it is true, would not justify any reduction in taxes 
when the European war is over. The need to limit con- 
sumption expenditure will, for a time, be as great as ever. 
But Budgets are not based on strict economic logic alone 
and, in an election year, another logic may have equal 
force. Taxation has hitherto been based on the illogical 
rule of thumb that it should cover about half of expendi- 
ture, and when expenditure falls after the end of the fight- 
ing in Europe there will be pressure to continue the 
“50 per cent rule” and accord some ifterim relief to 
the taxpayer. It is therefore not too soon to be thinking 
about where these concessions should be made. 


* 


It is disconcerting to see, in several of the discussions 
of the subject that have appeared, the bland assumption 
being made that the Excess Profits Tax will continue— 
at a reduced rate, no doubt, but still at a high rate. This 
would be wholly wrong. The principle of EPT is of very 
doubtful equity in wartime and would be quite outrageous 
in peacetime. EPT is a tax on growth and on enterprise 
as such. When the conduct of the war dominates the whole 
economy, it is possible (but only just) to assume that any 
increase in profits above a pre-war level is due to the war 
and therefore properly taxable. But no such assumption 
can properly be made in peace, and it follows that EPT 
should disappear as quickly as possible. It would be a 
great pity if anybody were deceived by its title. It should 
be realised that companies which were making excess 
profits before the war and have continued tc make them 
during the war have not paid a penny of EPT. It is not, 
in fact, a tax on excess profits, but on rising profits. It 
should be reduced in the transition period and then 
swept away. 

EPT has overshadowed its puny elder brother NDC. 
This is a stra'ght § per cent levy on all corrorate profits. 
Unlike EPT, it does hit the company with high but stable 
profits harder than the company with low profits. It is 
therefore much more equitable. But it would be a great 
pity if the decision were therefore taken to retain it. The 
need of the t'mes is to lighten the burden of taxation on the 
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profits of business, so long as they are kept in the business. 
So far from retained profits being taxed more heavily than 
other forms of income, they ought to be taxed more 
lightly. NDC also should therefore pass away. If past his- 
tory is any guide, it will be an economy to abolish these 
two taxes promptly before profits start falling below the 
standard levels and giving rise to claims for repayment of 
tax which, after the last war, cost the Exchequer very 
large sums indeed. 

The other great fiscal innovation of wartime has been 
the Purchase Tax. In so far as Purchase Tax is levied 
on the necessaries and simple comforts of the people, it 
ought to go. Any indirect tax on consumption expendi- 
ture inevitably has a regressive element, and when the 
need to hold purchasing power in check has disappeared, 
it would be wrong to tax this sort of expenditure. There 
may, however, be a case for retaining part of the Purchase 
Tax. At present, it is levied at three rates, at 334 per 
cent (of the wholesale price) on necessaries such as 
clothing, at 663 per cent on an intermediate list of goods 
and at 100 per cent on luxuries. The lowest rate ought 
clearly, in peacetime, to be reduced to nil. So, probably, 
should the intermediate class. But there is something to 
be said for retaining the highest class—not, of course, at 
100 per cent—as a general luxury tax. If this were com- 
bined with any form of nutrition subsidies, or with other 
means of stimulting the consumption of necessaries, there 
would be little risk of any harmful regression, and a very 
useful contribution to the revenue might be secured. 


* 


With this possible exception, however, the path of 
wisdom would seem to be to abandon the new wartime 
taxes and to revert to reliance on the old. standbys, 
Customs and Excise, Income Tax, Surtax and Death 
Duties. This does not, however, mean that there is no 
need for any overhaul of these familiar taxes. Income 
Tax, in particular, needs some very careful examination— 
the more so since it will have to be levied at higher rates 
than were ever known before the present war. The British 
income tax has always been recognised to be most effec- 
tive in combining high yield with comparatively little 
damaging effect on the economic activities of the com- 
munity. But not even its most devoted adherents would 
argue tnat it has no harmful effects at all, and it is obvious 
that the higher the tax the greater the harm done. There 


are really three separate purposes to be served by direct. 


taxation. There is, first, the levying of a universal basic 
contribution to the revenue from virtually all incomes. 


This cannot be considered apart from the universal * 


benefits of social security, and there might be large divi- 
dends in simplicity and ease of administration to be 
earned by considering them together. There would at 
least be no such farcical procedures as the granting of 
family allowances with one hand and taxing them with the 
other. Secondly, there is the object of levying steeply 
progressive taxation on large incomes. At present, it is 
virtually impossible for any individual to enjoy a net 
income of more than £4,000. In a community which still 
relies so heavily on the incentive of private gain, this is 
too low a limit. But what figure can more appropriately 
be substituted? If in its first aspect direct taxation has a 
part to play in fixing the minimum below which no income 
can fall, in its second aspect it has a very direct réle to 
play in determining the maximum above which no income 
can be allowed to rise. Both involve far-reaching social 
judgments, too important to be allowed to emerge as 
accidental by-products of fiscal technique. And thirdly, 
there is the very vexed question of the taxation of indus- 
trial reserves. It is here that taxation probably has its 
maximum economic effect and it is here that the old 
doctrine, that the tax-gatherer need not concern himself 
about efects so long as he collects the money, can least 
easily be tolerated. 

All these are complex questions of high policy. They 
are believed to be under review by the Inland Revenue. 
But they will have to be decided, in the last ‘resort, by 
public opin‘on and it is as well that public opinion should 
begin to concern itself about them. 
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The German Problem—lIl 





ERMANY could not fight an aggressive war without 
G conirol of the heavy industries of the Ruhr and the 
Rhne. Nor, without their industrial capacity, could it 
even use force to reunite the lost provinces with the main 
body of the nation. It can therefore be argued that a 
stable peace would be achieved by the creation of an 
independent Ruhr-Rhine state. Rump Germany might 
not be reconciled to such a settlement, but it would be 
owerless to undo it. 

This stability would, however, depend upon the Allies’ 
determ.nation to see that no voluntary amalgamation or 
Anschiuss of the Rhineland with the Rump took place. 
In other words, the setthement would have to rest not 
only on the Germans’ inability to use force, but on the 
Allies’ readiness to use it to check all efforts—peaceful, 
voluntary, or disguised—to restore the separated areas to 
the Reich. This clearly is a much more difficult proposi- 
tion. Dismemberment of national territory is not a 
solution which either Britain or the United States or 
indeed many liberal elements on’ the Continent . can 
accept easily, without any twinge of conscience. The 
opposition of the French to the proposed Customs Union 
between Germany and Austria in 1931 was severely criti- 
cised in this country and had the Germans persisted and 
the French mobilised, no urging on earth could have 
brought the British to support the use of force to main- 
tain this particular separatist provision of the Versailles 
settlement. 

The policy of creating an independent Rhineland is not, 
therefore, one that can safely be tried just on the off- 
chance that it might work. If it did not work, it would 
leave the general position far worse than if it had never 
been tried. To create an independent Rhineland, and then 
to allow it, after a few years, to merge itself once more 
in Germany, would be a disastrous policy. It would 
encourage the Germans ‘to believe that, if this provision 
of the settlement could be undermined, all others—includ- 
ing the vital disarmament provisions—would also yield to 
a l ttle sapping and mining, a little bluster and blandish- 


. ment. It would also inevitably create discord and distrust 


among the major Allies, one party criticising the other 
for destroying the settlement, the other cr'ticsing the first 
for clinging to it too rigidly. This is no idle apprehension. 
It is in both respects—both in the encouragement of the 
Germans and in the disruption of the Allies—exactly what 
happened to the Treaty of Versailles. The only safeguard 
is to enter upon nothing that will not be carried through, 
to adopt no policy merely on the outside chance that it 
might prove effective. , 

The independent Rhineland policy should therefore 
be adopted only if it stands a more than even chance 
of working. And this in its turn means that {t must not 
outrage too far the accepted principles and beliefs of the 
Western democracies who will be responsible for it. They 
are not likely to continue for long to make the effort of 
supporting it if the people of the Rhineland are actively 
hostile, or if it involves a radical impoverishment for what 
was one of the richest areas of Europe. It is not that the 
Rhineland Germans have an inherent right to liberty or 
prosperity ; the governing fact is that the democracies 
are incapable, in the long run, of enforcing a regime of 
tyranny or starvation. A state seething with frustrated 
patriotism, a victim of mass unemployment, a permanent 
centre of unrest and misery, would hardly allay the un- 
easiness which the mere fact of dismemberment would 
have aroused. Such a state would be a constant reminder 
that the settlement was not working and a constant and 
potent plea for the modification of its terms. 

It would be wrong, at:this stage of the argument, to 
conclude that the “independent Rhineland” solution 
would not work. But it is right, before going into details, 
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An Independent Rhineland ? 


to insist that an essential condition of its working would 
be some degree of acceptance by the Rhinelanders them- 
selves. That Rump Germany would never accept it may 
not be an entirely conclusive objection—though it would 
certainly increase the difficulties. But that the liberal 
democrac.es of the West would be prepared to be directly 
responsible, over an indefinite period, for the government 
of a large, skilled and well-educated populat.on who per- 
sisted in being outraged by their own compulsory inde- 
pendence, is clearly out of the question. At least passive 
acceptance is an essential condition of any positive policy 
of state-building even with Allied troops in occupation. 
And the acceptance would have to be active before the 
troops could be withdrawn and the independent Rhine- 
land state could take its place in a new stable alignment of 
European forces. The argument, therefore, turns on the 


prospect of securing some degree of acceptance among the 
Rhinelanders. 


* 


It is difficult to feel very optimistic about this 
prospect. The experiment of lopping off provinces 
from a modern centralised highly nationalist state and 
giving them independence has not yet been tried. The 
only close analogy is the behaviour of national groups and 
minorities who are separated from. the parent nation. In 
Europe most of these are German and certainly their 
recent record suggests an overwhelming preference for 
union in one Re:ch. Austria, after the last war, the Saar 
in 1935, do not offer much hope for the quick political 
pacification of a Rhineland state. Quite apart from the 
original grievance of dismemberment, the Rhinelanders 
would—at least for a time—lack many of the attributes of 
full sovereignty. The Allies would presumably control their 
foreign policy and their trade policy. Yet who can deny 


. that the desire for full self-government is a political passion 


in the modern world second qnly to nationalism itself? 

Much would obviously depend upon the economic 
settlement. It is possible for a country to be economically 
prosperous and politically discontented. It .is absolutely 
certain that a ruined country will feel even more bitterly 
its political discontents. The chances for the economic 
development of a separate Rhineland-Ruhr state are par- 
ticularly dfficult to assess at this moment. It is possible 
to give production figures for the area before the war 
when, with a population of fourteen or fifteen millions, it 
produced about 150 million tons of coal, 38 million tons 
of coke, §7 million tons of brown coal, 15 million tons of 
pig iron, 18 million tons of steel ignots, and nearly 20,000 
million kwh of electricity. These figures represent a 
very high proportion of Germany’s total output—81.2 per 
cent of its coal, 87.5 per cent of its coke, 29 per cent of 
its brown coal, 84 per cent of its pig iron, 87.5 per cent 
of its steel ingots, and 40 per cent of its electricity. 

All these figures, however, have’ been made rather 
meaningless by Bomber Command. The Ruhr towns have 
been pulverised. According to official estimates, over 60 
per cent of Cologne and Duesseldorf have been destroyed, 
50 per cent of Essen, over 80 per cent of Bochum. The 
Nazis are said to be adding to the ruin by flooding and 
firing the coal mines. Many. thousands of workers have 
been transferred to Central Germany. Many others are 
retreating with the Nazis. The All‘es are likely to find 
a Rhineland which is little more than an empty derelict 
shell. The problem may well be not to control the German 
economy but to keep the people alive without one. 

The fact of so much destruction may, in the very first 
stages of the peace, give the Allies a-means of reconciling 
the Rhinelanders to independence. If a measure of recon- 
struction in the devastated Ruhr-Rhine area is given a far 
higher priority than any reconstruction work in other 
parts of Germany, the sheer need to live and eat may 
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encourage the peoples of Western Germany to accept 
independence and even move into the independent zone. 


In Austria after the last war, enthusiasm for the Anschiuss © 


was at its lowest in 1923 and 1924 when Germany was 
going through its great inflation. ‘Lhere is also a direct 
Allied interest in achieving some measure of reconstruc- 
tion in the Ruhr-Rhine area. Europe is desperately short 
of coal and the next winters are likely to be even harder 
than the last. The immense Ruhr-Rhine coal reserves will 
be needed so urgently that the measures necessary to re- 
open the pits and get the men back to work will probably 
have to be taken quickly. And these measures might have 
the political consequence of making the Rhineland for a 
time the most economically attractive area in the whole 
devastated and disorganised Reich. 


x 


No one, however, would pretend that a temporary pro- 
gramme of partial reconstruction in certain industries 
would provide a permanent foundation for the proposed 
state. Its economic problems will be formidable enough. 
If it be assumed that something like the pre-war number 
of people remain in the area, there would be a density 
of population made possible in other countries only by 
intensive industrial activity. The basis for this will have 
been very largely destroyed by the war. How much of the 
Rhineland’s industrial structure will be restored, apart 
from urgent needs such as the coal industry? And, when 
restored, how much of it will find a market? It is quite 
clear fromthe experience of liberation so far that all 
Europe will be crying out for industrial reconstruction 
and that, until the end of the war with Japan and for 
some time after, the physical means of reconstruction 
will be in very short supply. The Russians will naturally 
claim the highest priority, both in goods and loans. The 
claims of the Western countries—France, Belgium and 
Holland—will be quite as pressing. Where, on this 
straitened list, will the Rhineland stand? 

After the last war the Germans had at least their 
economic system intact. They could immediately play a 
considerable part in their own reconstruction. Even so, 
they needed—and received—over 7,000 million Reich- 
marks in long-term loans between 1924 and 1930 and at 
the same price they received an even higher figure in short- 
term loans. In each year between 1924 and 1929, they 
had a deficit in their balance of trade. They were import- 
ing more than they sold to the extent of 3,688 million RM 
in 1925; in 1927 the deficit stood even higher at 
4,093 million RM. After this war, the German economy 
both in the Rhineland and the Rump will hardly 
be in a position for much self-help. Left to their 
own resources, the Rhinelanders would face ruin. But if 
loans and goods on such a scale were necessary to help a 
functioning economy after 1918, on what scale ought the 
assistance to be given after this war, to restore a totally 
disrupted system? Will the Rhineland be given the neces- 
sary priority? Will the Allies think it a matter of urgency 
to restore some semblance of economic activity, when 
other calls on their physical and financial resources are so 
pressing ? 

Indeed, is it envisaged by Allied policy that any form 
of assistance at all will be given? The Crimea Agreement 
speaks, on the contrary, of reparations. They are, it is 
true, to be reparations in kind, but this may well result 
in a heavier effective burden being placed upon the Ger- 
man economy than after the last war. There is reason to 
:2ueve that the Big Three are thinking in terms of exact- 
ing reparations to the tune of about {£1,000 million a 
year for twenty years, in addition to the restitution of 
what has been stolen. Is any part of this burden to be put 
on the new Rhineland state? And if so will it make pos- 
sible the attainment of a standard of living that will breed 
even passive acceptance of their lot among the Rhine- 
landers? The asking of these questions does not imply 
that there is anything necessarily wrong or impracticable 
about reparations. It does lift into very clear relief the 
difficulties that lie in the way of combining a reparations 
policy with any constructive attempt to build a new stable 
equilibrium in Europe—one, that is to say, that will stand 
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of its own strength when—as must happen some day—the 
compulsive force of the victors is withdrawn. 


“* 


Even if it is assumed that the necessary capital invest. 
ment and imports are forthcoming and that the Ruhr. 
Rhine state is restored to something like its pre-war pro. 
ductivity, very difficult economic problems would stil] 
have to be met. The most urgent would be to find mar- 
kets for the great output of coal, steel and chemicals 
which were formerly absorbed by the whole Reich, 
Rump Germany would presumably not continue to be a 
market on the same scale, because the whole purpose of 
the Rhineland scheme is to break up the German nexus. 
If the engineering works of Central Germany. were stij] 
fed, although perhaps at slightly higher prices, from the 
heavy industrial output of the Ruhr-Rhine, then German 
economic dominance in Europe would be unchanged. The 
policy of a separate Rhineland demands special tariff 
arrangements—quotas, export duties—to see that the flow 
of the Rhineland’s exports is diverted from Rump Ger- 
many to new channels. But where would they be found? 

If no special arrangements were made to replace the 
German hinterland, Rhineland goods would have to com- 
pete on a world market which would have shrunk by the 
amount of Rump Germany’s lost capacity to consume. 
Rhiheland coal and steel and chemicals would therefore 
compete with British and Belgian and French supplies, 
all of which would in their turn be trying to find buyers in 
international markets. Under such conditions, the Rhine- 
land could probably maintain a certain economic activity, 
although it would probably be much lower than the pre- 
war level and might well entail widespread unemploy- 
ment. After the last war, Czechoslovakia, cut off from its 
old markets in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, managed to 
compete on the markets of the world, but there was pro- 
longed depression in the German-speak’ng areas—and in 
any case, Czechoslovakia was a much more self-sufficient 
area than the Rhineland could ever be. In the Rhineland 
such a limited degree of economic prosperity would prob- 
ably offer little compensation for the people’s continuing 
political grievances. No stability would be achieved, no 
genuine rearrangement of the European pattern. 

There remains one other possibility, the integration of 
the Rhineland into a European, or at least a West Euro- 
pean, structure that provides for substantial freedom of 


movement both of goods and of men, and for substantial ' 


pooling of national sovereignty, within its borders. If 
the Rhineland were not left to make its way as best it 
could in a Europe of nationalist economies, a Balkan state 
in a Balkanised continent, if it could form part of a large 
area within which the principle of the division of labour 
was allowed to operate with some freedom, the problems 
of markets and employment might be solved. If the major 
issues of security and diplomacy were taken over by some 
super-national body, the Rhinelanders could safely be 
given a wide degree of political autonomy. If, in short, 
Western Europe is to be an integrated area—politically 
and economically—then there is some prospect that the 
independent Rhineland state would serve the purposes for 
which it is intended. In those circumstances, the Rhine- 
landers could reconstruct a life of economic prosperity 
and political liberty that might well come to be more 
attractive than the war economics and Prussianism they 
have known in Germany. In those circumstances, the in- 
dustries of the Ruhr might face West rather than East and 
play their part in enriching a pacific Western Europe 
rather than in strengthening an aggressive Greater Ger- 
many. It might then eventually be poss’b'e to withdraw 
the coercive force of the present victors without the whole 
structure collapsing. But these are the only circumstances 
in which all these fortunate results can reasonably be 
expected or in which the establishment of an independent 
Rhineland can be counted on to be a positive contribution 
to European stability. 

The next task, which will be attempted in the following 
article, is to enquire whether these attractive circumstances 
are likely to be translated from dreams into reality. 
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ORD SWINTON, the Minister for Civil Aviation, 

has presented Parliament and the country with a 
White Paper (Cmd. 6605) on Government policy for civil 
air transport. It is a brief, ten-page document, covering 
the organisation which will carry passengers, freight and 
mails on domestic and overseas air-routes. As such it is 
complementary to the other White Paper on civil air 
transport, brought out before Lord Swinton’s appoint- 
ment in October, which dealt with Government policy 
in international air transport. Since then the Chicago 
Conference of §4 nations has decided—temporarily, at 
least—on the limits of international co-operation and 
exchange of transit and commercial rights. It is now 
clear that this British policy cannot at the moment be 
incorporated in a multilateral international agreement, but 
that it must first be tried out, in a small way, in bilateral 
and tri-lateral agreements. The present White Paper out- 
lines the organisations to,be entrusted with putting that 
policy into practice. It is the Government’s answer to the 
hotly-debated question of free enterprise or “ chosen 
instrument ” in air transport. 

That Lord Swinton has chosen to use both—to accept, 
in fact, the third and too often ignored alternative of a 
workable intermediate organisation—is a tribute to the 
very real contribution which each has to make in the 
development of air transport. The critical period of world- 
wide reconversion demands, more plainly than ever before, 
a unity of organisation and a planned expansion which no 
possible collaboration between private enterprises could 
hope to achieve. It demands an organisation large and 
competent enough to meet foreign competition on an at 
least equal footing. And for the good name of air 
transport, it is vital that British airlines should have both 
unquestionable financial stability and the highest possible 
labour standards. All these needs could be fully met by 
a chosen instrument, but the enterprise and the spirit 
of initiative and adventure rightly associated with private 
airline operators would still be lacking. The organisation 
would be starting up after the war, in hot competition 
with foreign airlines, with only the limited and none-too- 
effective experience of commercial transport methods 
inherited, through British Overseas Airways Corporation, 
from Imperial Airways and, in the European continent, 
from British Airways. 

The way in which the Government proposes to com- 
bine the chosen instrument with private enterprise is 
ingenious and says much for the confidence of the interests 
concerned in the future of British air transport. Instead 


of the single body—felt to be too unwieldy for real effi- 


ciency—three new Corporations are to be set up, in which 
the common denominator, linking them together, will be 
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the participation of British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
In the immediate post-war period, BOAC’s most im- 
portant contribution, as the only major organisation 
operating during the war, will be its physical assets. The 
other participants, presumably, will make their subscrip- 
tion to the Corporations mainly in cash. The White Paper 
makes it clear that no payment will be made for goodwill 
or for past development expenditure. 

The routes which British aircraft will fly in peace are 
to be divided up between the three Corporations. The 
first Corporation, which in effect is to consist of BOAC 
itself, will serve all the Commonwealth routes and, con- 
necting with them, other foreign long-distance routes—to 
North America and the Far East, for example. Many of 
these routes may, for legal or other reasons,- have to be 
flown by subsidiaries of BOAC, and provision is made for 
the participation of shipping companies in those subsidiary 
flying routes in which they are interested. : 

The second Corporation, in which BOAC will have a 
substantial, but not a majority, share, will serve the 
European and domestic routes. Instead of a rigid division, 
between domestic airlines and continental services, such 
as existed before the war, the new Corporation will be 
able to create new continental routes connecting smoothly 
with domestic timetables. This is clearly right, for the 
technical limits are set by the distance than can be 
flown in the daytime, not by the narrow borders 
of this island. The railways and the short sea shipping 
lines, whose programme for continental services was 
announced last October, are, together with the travel 
agencies, to be the other major partners in this second 
Corporation, but other pre-war operators are to be offered 
the chance either of participating in the capital of the 
new Corporation, or of joining with it to form joint 
subsidiaries to run the particular routes that the inde- 
pendents worked before the war. Several of them, it is 
understood, have accepted this arrangement, though 
others have not. So far as concerns new routes—that is, 
routes, in Europe or elsewhere, not included in the 
original schedules—the White Paper leaves the door ajar 
for the outside operator. 

It is not intended to make any present commitment 
as to the right to operate new routes. The Government 
consider that any new routes should be left open to 
whatever operator—whether one of the main Corpora- 
tions or some entirely new operator—can establish that 

_he is best fitted to run them. 

This—added to the fact that the operation of charter air- 
craft—“ air taxis ”"—is to be left without restriction, is 
the concession that the new system makes to the merits 
of free competition. 
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The third Corporation, in which BOAC will have the 
smallest of all its shares, will be responsible for the 
development of routes to Latin America. The shipping 
lines operating the sea routes have shown their anxiety to 
run these lines, and the majority interest in the Corpora- 
tion will be theirs. By ranking this third organisation with 
the other two, the Government provide the key to their 
whole policy. In general, their object is to meet the needs 
for an efficient British airline service wherever it is 
obviously in the country’s interest to do so. Supplementing 
this is the no less important principle that wherever out- 
side help is willing to make, unaided, a contribution to 
the existing schedule of routes, it shall be given every 
assistance and encouragement. Whether the assistance shall 
include subsidy cannot be determined until it is known 
what other countries will do. But the British Government 
hopes that civil aviation can be worked without subsidy, 
and the policy of creating large inter-connected Corpora- 
tions is regarded as a means to this end. Within each 
' Corporation the more lucrative routes can support the 
less profitable ones that the Corporations are to be 
required to run. And the shareholding of BOAC in the 
European Corporation—which will undoubtedly be the 
most lucrative—will help to support the Commonwealth 
routes. 


* 


The “ no-subsidy ” principle generally adopted for the 
Corporations will, however, have certain exceptions. The 
subsidy for some of the Commonwealth routes will be 
continued, where an air service is vital to Commonwealth 
communications. On other foreign routes,: the principle 
is only accepted provided that essential services are not 
faced with highly subsidised competition. Thirdly, the 
Government claim power to direct that a new route shall 
be flown, even if a subsidy should prove to be necessary. 
In brief, the Government makes plain its dislike of sub- 
sidies, but, by these saving clauses, reserves the right 
to retaliate if ever it should become necessary. 

One of the most attractive parts of the scheme lies in 
the scope it offers for co-operation between the Corpora- 
tions. All three will benefit from a combined organisation 
for the overhaul of aircraft, a uniform system of “ model ” 
working conditions and security provisions for their staffs, 
and a combined training establishment for air crews and 
ground staffs. What relation this establishment will bear 
to the Air College proposed by the Fedden Committee is 
not stated in the White Paper. 

A further omission is noticeable on Government policy 
for the ownership and management of airports. Before 
the war, airports were, in general, either municipally or 
privately owned, only rarely by the airline operator. 
In the future, the United Kingdom will need more than 
the pre-war 48 airports of all sizes serving large towns and 
cities. More important, British airports will not only 
need enlarging and improving (except where the RAF 
has already seen to this) but will need considerable capital 
investment to make them both efficient to operate and 
attractive to travel to. The cost is likely to be high and, 
with other reconstruction demands on their resources, it 
is doubtful if single local authorities will be inclined to 
incur it for a number of years. The Minister stated in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday that a comprehensive review 
of this question is to be undertaken. 


As for the a‘rcraft to fly the scheduled routes, the White 
Paper is less informative than might have been hoped. If 
the general public needs reassuring on any one aspect 
of British air transport after the war, it is this: will there 
be aircraft enough in this country to stake a claim against 
foreign competition? No fact has been more widely 
emphasised than the lack of civilian transport aircraft, both 
efficient, up-to-date and economical. On the long-term 
principles for the supply of aircraft, plans are apparently 
being soundly laid for bringing the Corporations into 
direct contact with manufacturers and their design staffs. 
In the meantime, the appalling scarcity of civ!l transports 


is to be met by the Government leasing “the aircraft © 


which they have ordered ” to the Air Transport Corpora- 
tions. What the nature of these aircraft are, what their 
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numbers and the terms of the leases, are undiscloseg. 


‘Nor does the White Paper shed any light on the posgj. 


bility or desirability of using converted bombers in the 
first few years. The railways, when first they announced 
the:r continental programme, admitted that it would. be 
necessary, at first, to use American Dakotas. If under the 
new organisations, the Government will be able to help 
them out with an alternative, it can do the Government 
no harm to reveal what it hopes to achieve. The proposed 
leasing system would offer a method by which the heayy 
cost of operating converted bombers could be overcome, 

Not the least important section of the White Paper js 
that devoted to co-operation with Commonwealth and 
foreign operators. It is in this field that the British policy 
of “ordered progress ” in international air transport, un- 
successful at Chicago but still strongly held, will have 
the greatest opportunity of demonstrating its value in 
peaceful development. Where Commonwealth and inter- 
national routes are concerned, it is assumed that the 
services of the three British Corporattons will be run “ in 
parallel” with thosé of other countries, frequencies, 
timings and fares being jointly agreed. It is stated that 
the Commonwealth Governments have already agreed to 
this principle—with the additfon, in some cases, of pool- 
ing of revenue and expenditure—and that detailed 
arrangements for facilities are being made, presumably 
through the recently established Empire Air Transport 
Council. But it is also made clear that the British Govern- 
ment would welcome a further development from parallel 
operation to joint operation, both within the Common- 
wealth and with foreign countries. 


* 


This new policy, being a compromise between publicly- 
owned monopoly and privately-financed competition, will 
no doubt fail to please the adherents of either doctrine. 
But it should go a long way to satisfy the main body of 
public opinion. In two of the three geographical spheres 
—in the long-distance Commonwealth and inter-conti- 
nental routes—the case for a chosen instrument has always 
been strong. On these routes, where the traffic, relatively 
to the miles flown, is light and where foreign competition 
can be expected to be very strong, the division of the task 
among a number of British lines would probably succeed 
only in ensuring that all of them were weak and inefficient. 

But the case is different on the shorter routes of Europe 
and the British Isles. There the volume of traffic can be 
expected to be much heavier, and competition among 
British operators both more possible and more necessary. 
Completely unrestrained competition could hardly be 
permitted—the “ pirate plane ” would be as commercially 
noxious as the “pirate bus.” But it is a pity that the 
Government has so nearly closed the door to competition. 
Much depends on the interpretation of the language used 
and on the loopholes left for competition by the schedule 
of routes reserved to the Railway-BOAC Corporation. 
There should be a definite bias in favour of competition. 
It would, for example, be proper to limit the schedule to 
those routes that the Corporation can in fact fly within a 
short specified period after the start. There should be no 
reserving to the chosen instrument of routes which- it is 
not ready to fly but which independent operators might be 
ready to undertake. The Government will be pressed on 
this point when the policy comes to be debated in Parlia- 
ment, since many Members are fully seized of the point of 
view of the potential competitors. Quite an impressive 
movement of Scottish nationalism, for example, is being 
grouped around the claims of Prestwick as a home port for 
a network of Scottish air routes. The Government will be 
wise to give proofs of their intention of leaving as large a 
field for healthy competition as can safely be permitted 
without undermining the basic structure of the scheme. 

Subject to this, the White Paper deserves, and will 
probably receive, general support. Decisions were long 
overdue and now that they have been made, it would be 
a pity to lose more time in quibbling. The energies of the 
Minister should be set free for the tasks of finding the 
people to run his Corporations and the aircraft for them 
to fly. 
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NOTES OF 


Mr Attlee has returned from his tour of investigation in 
liberated Europe, and it is to be hoped that his findings 
and the Government’s reactions to them will be made public 
gs soon as possible. Gradually realisation is spreading that 
the plight of Europe is grave beyond words, and that a new 
attitude to its problems is absolutely necessary. As Sir 
James Grigg told the Commons during the Army Debate: 

I cannot conceal from the House my fear that in the coming 

months the demands for foodstuffs may become almost over- 

powering. .. . The combined resources of the Allies may be 
strained to the utmost to prevent hunger and, indeed, 
starvation. 

The first step is to impress upon the people of America and 
the British Commonwealth how urgent is the need; but 
it is even more important to tell them in concrete terms 
what ought to be done. Is the machinery for relief incapable 
of improvement? Miracles of organisation and improvisa- 
tion have been achieved to direct the flow of resources into 
the channels of war. So far, the organisation of civilian 
relief has shown little of this efficiency. Has not the time 
come to transfer some of the first-class administrators from 
war to peace? Could not a new attempt be made to transcend 
the limits imposed by national sovereignty? The Combined 
Boards are in being. Is it inevitable that they should have 
to work through so many different agencies for relief—Civil 
Affairs, the national governments, UNRRA? As the year 
wears on, and the problems of a totally devastated Germany 
are added to all the others, it is surely clear that some- 
thing like a European General Staff for Relief will be 
needed to deal with the crisis on an adequate scale. 

+ 


Machinery is only one aspect of the present failure. It 
is even more urgent to find out from which sources the 
extra supplies can be secured. They can only come from 
the well-fed democracies. If the need were squarely put to 
the British people by the Prime Minister, they could pro- 
bably be persuaded to forgo some of their rations, far 
from lavish as they are, in order to ensure that Europe did 
not starve. There may also still be some possibility of 
drawing upon stocks for a time. But the only place from 
which a large quantity of food can come is the United 
States, where the margin is so much greater and where 
there is very little rationing. Or again as a temporary 
measure, surely much more could be done to organise 
voluntary help under official direction. The pressure on 
Civil Defence and on such bodies as the WVS is slacken- 
ing. Many volunteers could be found to organise a nation- 
wide campaign to collect help for Europe—clothes, hoards 
of tinned goods, all the various household necessities which 
could, in spite of the shortages here, still be spared. 


* — * 


AMG in Germany 


The Allies are now in occupation of nearly the whole 
left bank of the Rhine. In pre-war days, the area included 
between 3 to 4 million people, but very many Germans 
have withdrawn or have been forcibly evacuated. Probably 
not more than a third of the earlier population remains. 
Nevertheless, with the fall of big towns like Cologne and 
Krefeld, the invaded area is large enough and complex 
enough to foreshadow the general problems of military 
government. The war-torn countryside and battered cities 
ar2 the shape of things to come, and one may wonder, from 
the meagre reports received so far, whether Allied Military 
Government is fully prepared to meet its problems. 

The orders already issued by General Eisenhower, estab- 
lishing martial law, banning all Nazi party organisations, 
and forbidding fraternisation, are general guides to ad- 
ministration, not detailed instructions for dealing with con- 
crete problems. There is not much evidence to show how the 
day-to-day situation is being handled. The people are 
being registered, local officials are told to carry on with 
their duties, workers are being directed to work for the 
Allied armies, and it appears that local agricultural and 
industrial activities are to be maintained as far as possible. 
This amounts to a framework of strict military supervision. 
It gives no idea of what forces are being allowed to grow up 
to replace the universally banned Nazi party. In these first 
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dazed weeks it is very likely that nothing will stir. Corre- 
spondents have given appalling descriptions of the degrée 
of apathy and indifference to which the inhabitants of the 
constantly bombed towns have sunk, They are not likely to 
think of self-government or of political activities when life 
is the barest, crudest struggle for survival. In Cologne there 
is not even the semblance of a local administration. 

Yet this mood will presumably change in time, and it is 
important that the Allied attitude represented by the “no 
fraternisation” order should not impede the rebirth of 
thought and action among the Germans. In Italy, the 
appearance of old and new anti-Fascist groupings was im- 
mediate. In Germany it may take longer, but any new 
attempts should be encouraged, not crushed. 


* * * 


The Master Builder 


Mr Churchill’s speech to the Conservative Party con- 
ference on Thursday was very far from being an election- 
eering address. It can only be interpreted as an appeal to 
the Labour and Liberal parties to maintain the Coalition, 
which had been so successful in its prosecution of the war 
and had already, in a series of White Papers, laid the foun- 
dations for the future economic and social organisation of 
the nation. He regretted the publicly announced decisions 
of the Labour and Liberal parties “to resume their full 
liberty of action and thus bring this famous Coalition to 
an end,” and deplored the prospect of party strife with his 
former colleagues in the administration. He did not, as 
some had hoped, indicate the date of the General Election, 
which would “refresh this ten-year-old Parliament,” 
though, with typical understatement, he thought the war 
might be over this summer, or even sooner. The Prime 
Minister did, however, say that when the Coalition Govern- 
ment did break up it would fall to him, as leader of the 
largest party, to form a Government to carry on until the 
election, and he would call not only on Conservatives but 
on men of goodwill. 

This statement can only mean that, as all parties are 
equally opposed to a snap election when the German war 
is over, Mr. Churchill is inviting Labour and Liberal 
Ministers—with or without their party—to remain with 
him, and he was probably directing his appeal especially 
to Mr Bevin, whose assistance in demobilisation will be 
indispensable if the transition from war to peace is to be 
smoothly achieved. But it is very doubtful whether any 
response wili be made. The Labour and Liberal parties, 
as parties, are committed probably beyond recall, and it 
is difficulty to imagine any of their leaders breaking party 
discipline to accept Mr. Churchill’s summons. Indeed, the 
prospect of a return to party politics had been so generally 
accepted that Mr Churchill’s remarks will come as a sur- 
prise to many people—and perhaps as an unwelcome sur- 
prise to the party politicians. This section of the speech 
was certainly the least well received by the Conservative 
conference, which clearly inclined more to Sir Herbert 
Williams’s desire to throw off the “shackles of coalition.” 
Mr Churchill was more applauded when he assured the 
conference that wartime controls would be relaxed as soon 
as conditions permitted and that there would be no “ control 
for control’s sake.” Indeed, the whole emphasis in the 
conference was on the opposition to state control and 
bureaucratic interference with free enterprise. 

Mr R. A. Butler, the chairman of the conference, ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr Churchill, whom he described 
as “the master builder,” would devote his great energies to 
the solution of pressing home problems, The Prime 
Ministér’s speech certainly indicated that this hope is likely 
to be fulfilled. He reminded the conference of his Four- 
year Plan for the next Parliament, which, subject to the 
overriding needs of defeating Japan, would give priority 
to housing, the export trade and food production. Mr 
Churchill,. as the conference has confirmed bevond all 
possible doubt, is still the Conservative trump card. 


* * + 


The Manpower Budget 


One of the successes of the war has undoubtedly been 
the smooth mobilisation of the nation’s manpower, for which 
credit must largely go to the Ministry of Labour’s method 
of planning the use of labour resources by means of a 
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periodical manpower budget. The recent White Paper on the 
War Effort showed the extent to which the labour force had 
been diverted from civilian to wartime activities. between 
1939 and mid-1844. Sir Godfrey Ince, Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour, has now added a postscript. In a paper 
read to the Manchester Statistical Society on Wednesday, he 
brings the mobilisation figures up to the ‘end of 1944, thus 
giving a complete statistical picture of five years of war. Now 
that the veil has been so far lifted, it is surely pertinent to 
ask whether manpower figures could not be published at 
regular intervals, as they have been for the coal-mining 
industry. 

The six months July-December, 1944, are particularly 
significant, since they were a period of all-out military 
offensive and at the same time a period during which in- 
dustry’s pressure for reconversion to peacetime production 
began to increase. The figures—which are indicated in a 
note on page 354—show, however, no signs of any relaxation 
of the stringent military demands for manpower. There was 
a slight decrease in the total numbers mobilised from the 
peak of 22} million in September, 1943, and a correspond- 
ingly slight increase in the numbers unemployed ; these 
shifts were due mainly to changes in the production pro- 


gramme. The number of civil defence workers declined, and 


there was a slight decrease in the numbers employed in in- 
dustry as a whole, owing to the call-up of men for the 
Armed Forces and the growing wastage among women 
workers. Of the industrial groups, the decrease is most 
marked in munitions ; the labour force of the basic indus- 
tries and services was well maintained, and there was actu- 
ally a slight increase in Group III (less essential industries), 
building and distribution being the chief beneficiaries. 
The total nature of wartime mobilisation makes it impera- 
tive that demobilisation should be controlled. In Wednes- 
day’s debate, Mr Arthur Henderson, Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, repeated previous assurances that the process 
of releasing men from the Army would be fair and orderly, 
so that when the European war is over there will not be a 
mad rush back to civilian life such as there was after the 
last war, while at the same time the call-up of younger men 
will continue. Valuable lessons in mobilising manpower 
have been learned in this war, and it is vital that they should 
be applied when it comes to reverting to civilian activities. 


* * * 


Mr Hudson’s Economics 


The Minister of Agriculture has been at it again. He 
journeyed to Manchester last week in pursuance of his 
strange campaign to persuade the urban population that it 
will be better off if there is no cheap food. These perform- 
ances are always entertaining, but Mr Hudson apparently 
rates the public memory as. low as he rates the public 
commonsense, for he does not observe even the elementary 
rules of consistency. Last November he was pouring scorn 
on those misguided people who 


argue that our export trade is vital to our livelihood as a 
nation, and that if we wish to export we must be prepared in 
exchange to import all the food and raw materials that other 
countries wish to send to us in payment. 


But last week the welfare of the export trades was the 
mainstay of the argument against cheap food. 


It is, of course, true that the. cheaper food is the more we 
can get for any given quantity of the products we have to sell. 
But it also means that the primary producers . . . have far 
less money to buy them. . . You probably remember as well 
as I do the distress and misery caused by the growing 
unemployment in our export trades during the inter-war 
years. 

In Hudsonian economics, the way to get rich is evidently 
to buy smailer and smeller quantities at higher and higher 
prices. 

It is really astonishing that a Minister of the Crown can 
go round talking such nonsense. The only circumstances in 
which his arguments would even have a specious air would 
be those of heavy unemployment. Even then, making a gift 
to the foreigner so that he may make some work for British 
industry would be the most topsy-turvy economics. That 
sort of charity ought to begin at home. And before the 
Minister makes any more speeches based on the assumption 
of permanent slump in this country, somebody in the 
Ministry of Agriculture ought to lend him a copy of the 
Government’s White Paper on Employment Policy, so that 
he can see what his colleagues have been committing 
themselves to. 


As with most economic matters, the truth is simple, not 
complicated or difficult to understand. The British com- 
munity can best enrich itself by devoting the fewest possible 
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man-hours to getting its food. For non-economic—or noy 
wholly economic—reasons, the domestic farmer is to be 
assured of a decent living. But there is no principle of 
economics or commonsense that would make it to Britain’s 
advantage to pay more for its imported food than it has to, 
Cheap food has always been the foundation of British 
industrial prosperity (that industrial prosperity out of which 
agriculture can now be assisted), and it will be so even more 
in the years to come when the material resources of the 
community will be in very short supply for all the work 
they have to do. 


Elections in Finland 


Among the belligerents in Europe Finland is: the first 
country to go to the polls. The elections to the Finnish Diet 
are scheduled for March 17th and 18th. The event is of 
considerable international interest, because the vote will 
show to what extent the Finns have really reconciled 
themselves to their new position vis-a-vis Russia, and dis- 
avowed the-policy of those leaders who were in office during 
the two Russo-Finnish wars. 

In the electoral campaign the political parties virtually 
form two blocs. One bloc is headed by the Social Demo- 
crats, and includes the Agrarians and Progressives. It is the 
bloc of those who have accepted the armistice terms as a. 
dire necessity, without much enthusiasm or conviction. 
Originally the Social Democratic list of candidates was 
headed by Tanner ; but he had to withdraw his candidature 
under a special ruling, issued by the Prime Minister, that 
members of the war governments could not stand for the 
new Diet. . 


A pro-Russian bloc has been formed by the Communists, 
the Small Farmers, and by two Social Democratic dissident 
groups. The election will in a sense be a plebiscite for or 
against Tanner, in spite of the fact that he has with- 
drawn from the battle. The future of Russo-Finnish 
relations will turn on the outcome of the voting. An electoral 
victory for the Social Democrats of Tanner’s tendency may 
well lead to-a sharp Russian reaction. Pravda foreshadowed 
this rather bluntly when it said that this election was not 
merely Finland’s internal affair, and accused “the leaders 
of certain old parties” of regarding friendship with 
Russia as a “ transient and temporary measure.” A redeem- 
ing feature of the tense pre-electoral campaign seems to 
have been the complete freedom in which it has taken place. 


* * * 


French Isolation 


Sober-minded Frenchmen may reasonably be growing 
anxious over the position of isolation into which the 
“ adventurism ” of General de Gaulle’s foreign policy has 
led them. In the past, particularly in his dealing with 
Britain and America, the General has managed to gain 
most of-his points by playing a stiff and lonely hand. It 
is apparently not so easy to play this game with the Russians. 
Last week Paris was surprised and disturbed by the pub- 
lication of a despatch from Moscow in which the Franco- 
Soviet Pact was declared to be secondary or accessory to 
the Yalta decisions. 


This despatch is a direct rebuke to the French Foreign 
Office for its attempt to elucidate the relationship between 
the security pact and the voting formula before undertaking 
to sponsor the San Francisco Conference. It is less clear 
whether in fact the Russian Government does wish to make 
the operations of the Franco-Soviet Pact dependent upon 
British and American consent. At this moment it probably 
wishes to avoid any interpretation which would lessen the 
unanimity of the Big Three at San Francisco. French 
opinion is beginning to draw from Russia’s attitude the 
conclusion that the French would be wise to come to a 
closer understanding with the other Great Powers. As Pierre 
Bourdon put it in a radio commentary: 

The Moscow communiqué opportunely reminds us that 
our lack of points d’appui in the West, far from making our 
alliance more precious in the opinion of the USSR, on the 
contrary weakened the practical significance of the agreement. 
Advocacy of a Frarco-British Pact has reappeared. There 

is in this reaction a rather unpleasing touch of opportunism. 
If the value of a pact with Britain depends only on the 
humours of Moscow, it cannot have much real foundation. 
In reality, very solid French interests are involved, but 
General de Gaulle’s conduct of foreign affairs has allowed 
them to be obscured. 
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Even on the home front, the isolation of France, however 
temporary, is likely to have unfortunate results. With an 
opportunism far surpassing the General’s, Maurice Thorez 
seems to be serving notice that the brief honeymoon 
between the Government and the Communists is coming to 
an end. At a mass meeting last week, after criticising French 
foreign policy, he raised again the questions of the Resistance 
and of nationalisation, both problems which were to have 
been shelved in the interests of national unity. It is not only 
from Moscow that the Russians are putting on the screw. 


* * ° 


No Progress in Poland 


More than a month has elapsed since the Yalta Con- 
ference took .place, but there is no sign yet of any progress 
in carrying out its decisions on Poland. The Commission 
of Three in Moscow has not yet apparently sent out 
the invitations to the Polish leaders who were supposed to 
meet at the round table and form a Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity. The reasons for this delay are 
obscure. There must have been some disagreement either 
about the procedure of the proposed conference or about 
the list of Polish participants. From Poland itself no sign 
has come that -the political tension between the prospective 
partners in the new Government has been eased. None 
of the parties that have remained in opposition to Lublin 
has been given the freedom to resume political activities in 
the open. It is true that in his report to the House of Com- 
mons Mr Eden hinted that weeks or months might elapse 
before a new Government is formed in Poland in accord- 
ance with the Yalta decisions. There would perhaps be no 
reason for disappointment at the delay, were it not almost 
certain by itself to make eventual conciliation and agreement 
more difficult. During the interregnum the Lublin adminis- 
tration is exercising its monopoly of power to the detriment 
of the other Polish parties ; and this must widen the gulf 
between Lublin and those political groups which might 
otherwise be prepared to carry out the Yalta decisions. A 


delicate situation may in addition arise in connection with’ 


the San Francisco conference if no Provisional Government 
in Poland is created before April 25th. Since the British and 
the Americans would not agree to the participation oi 
Lublin, and the Russians would object to the participation 
of the London Government, it is possible that Poland will 
not be represented at San Francisco—and this in spite of the 
fact that the Poles booked their ticket, not on March 1, 1945, 
but on September 1, 1939. 


* * * 


D-Day for Education 


Zero hour for the Ministry of Education is April Ist, 
when most of the provisions of the new Act come into force. 
Though wartime difficulties make it impossible to translate 
the high ideals and promise of the Act into immediate fact, 
every effort is being made to observe at least the letter of 
the law so that a sound framework for future operations 
shall be established. 

On Tuesday the Ministry. published new draft regula- 
tions prescribing the conditions to be satisfied by schools 
‘county and voluntary, primary and secondary schools, 
nursery schools, and direct grant schools), in order to qualify 
for grant. These concern the qualifications of teaching staff, 
size of classes, pupils’ leave of absence, examinations and 
school terms. Ultimately, there is to be one grade of teacher 
—the qualified teacher. But until sufficient teachers and 
training facilities are available, unqualified recruits will be 
needed in the profession, and schools are accordingly em- 
powered to engage approved temporary teachers for a period 
of five years. 

The same patchwork is necessary with regard to size of 
classes. Although the regulations prescribe that the maximum 
number of pupils on the register of any class will be 30 for 
children between the ages of three and five, 40 for those 
between five and twelve, and 30 for the over-twelves, it will 
be permissible té exceed these maxima if shortages of 
staff or accommodation are sufficiently acute. The temporary 
relaxation of standards is, of course, unavoidable ; but there 


will be much disappointment among teachers that the. 


ultimate figures have been fixed so high. 

Other regulations define a maximum school year as at 
least forty weeks in all schools other than direct grant 
schools, and, to assist “staggering,” permit the granting 
of two weeks’ leave of absence from school for family 
holidays. 


| 
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Financial Aid for Students 


On Wednesday the Ministry of Education published 
draft regulations empowering Local Education Authorities 
to give financial assistance and special scholarships to pupils 
who would otherwise be unable to take advantage of educa~ 
tional facilities available without themselves or their parents 
suffering hardship. If these humanitarian powers are em- 
ployed boldly and with imagination they are capable, almost 
by themselves, of creating a new order in education. The 
educational value of well-directed extra school activities, 
which will figure prominently in the new system, is now 
fully recognised. 

Financial assistance may be provided for the purchase of 
school uniforms ; to cover expenses and subscriptions in 
respect of school camps and expeditions, clubs and societies ; 
and to assist the maintenance of pupils over the compulsory 
school age who are still in attendance. It is clearly important 
that some uniformity should be esablished in the matter of 
scales of assistance, and the authorities in each region are 
urged to consult for this purpose, 

Other regulations deal with assistance to students at 
universities and other places of further education. The 
necessary ministerial approval of.maximum awards will be 
granted where the net income of the recipient’s parents does 
not exceed £600, and of purely “honorary” awards where 
net income exceeds £1,500. Net income is defined as gross 
income less allowances of £50 in respect of other dependent 
children and the educational expenses of such children. 
Suggested maxima are £175 a year at Oxford or Cambridge, 
£160 at London and £140 elsewhere ; for day students, £90 
at London and £75 elsewhere. 


*x * +’ 


Development Areas 


The Medway District Full Employment Council has got 
off the mark promptly. It has already asked to be scheduled 
as a Development Area, under the Distribution of Industry 
Bill, so that it can acquire its share of new industry. It 
claims that two firms which approached the Board of Trade 
for permission to set up factories in the Medway district were 
told that they should go to South Wales or the North. 
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The Medway Towns’ action is an example of the kind of 
difficulties which the Board of Trade may expect when the 
Bill comes into operation. There would not seem to be any 
special reason why the Medway district should claim De- 
velopment Area treatment. It has not been exceptionally 
subject to unemployment in the past ; it is near London and 
well situated for the export market ; it is a small area; and 
with Shorts, the naval dockyard at Chatham, and other 
engineering firms, it could normally expect to maintain a 
fairly steady level of employment. There would seem to be 
many ateas with better claims, though perhaps with less 
energy in pressing them. Lancashire and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, for instance, are largely dependent on single 
industries, and could justifiably request assistance in secur- 
ing a more diversified structure. There is also a case for 
helping bomb-damaged areas, such as Plymouth, Southamp- 
ton and Hull, to restore their industrial activity. Though the 
Distribution of Industry Bill provides for the replacement 
of bomb-damaged factories, it does not apply to badly blitzed 
areas as such. Within the framework of the Bill, such areas 
might temporarily be scheduled as Development Areas, to 
assist them in the initial task of reconstruction. 

The Board of Trade; playing for safety, has perhaps 
wisely confined the term “Development Areas” in the 
first place to the former Special Areas, whose needs are 
generally recognised. It will admittedly be difficult for the 
Board to pick and choose between conflicting claims, but 
a certain amount of latitude in exceptional cases might be 
desirable. It is all a question of the way in which the Bill is 
administered. 


* * * 


Roatta and. After 


The mysterious escape of General Roatta from his im- 
prisonment in Rome has caused some political tremors in 
Italy. The Left has become alarmed by this obvious. sign 
of insufficient vigilance in the Administration, and apart 
from this, by signs of increasing self-confidence among the 


former fellow-travellers of Fascism. General Roatta’s escape ~ 


is unlikely to prove an isolated event, devoid of political 
significance. Clandestine Fascist organisations have been 
increasingly active exploiting the difficulties with which the 
Bonomi Administration has had to contend. General Roatta 
could hardly have escaped and remained hidden for so long 
without the assistance of some secret organisation or—and 
this would be even more disturbing—of some influential 
political group. Popular suspicion has, of course, turned 
against the Court ; and turbulent demonstrations took place 
in front of the Royal Palace last week. The Socialists and 
the Action Party,: both boycotting Prince Umberto and 
Signor Bonomi, have demanded the immediate dismissal of 
the Government. 


The Communists have adopted a rather ambiguous atti- 
tude. As partners of the Governmental coalition, they could 
not join openly with their rivals on the Left in denouncing 
the Government. Nor could they afford to be outpaced in 
radicalism by the Left opposition. Thus a curious situation 
arose; some Communists were very vocal among the 
demonstrators, while others were rather meek inside the 
Government. For a while it looked as though the coalition 
of the four parties was breaking down. The Liberals were 
outspoken about the somewhat double-faced policy of Signor 
Togliatti. Events have not developed into a breach. The four 
parties have solemnly renewed their Tréve de Dieu, and 
promised to work together “in full agreement.” The only 
concrete outcome of the crisis is to be the reorganisation of 
the High Commission for the punishment of Fascists. 


7 ~ * 


Russia and Latin America 


Although the question of relations between Russia and 
Latin America lay outside the terms of reference of the 
Mexico City Conference, the meeting, as a prelude to the de- 
liberations at San Francisco, appears to have been a starting- 
point for several more. Latin American moves towards 
diplomatic relations with Russia. So far, Brazil and 
Venezuela are reported to be contemplating this step. 
Until 1943, when Cuba and Russia exchanged ambassadors, 
Mexico was the only Latin American country to maintain 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. Six of the twenty 
republics now do so, Cuba, Colombia, Uruguay, Costa 
Rica and Chile having since established them, Chile as 
recently as last December. This change reflects Russia’s 
enormously enhanced prestige gained during the war. It 
is only six years ago that the Latin American states played 
a leading part in expelling Russia from the League over 
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Finland—a humiliation which the Russians will not lightly 
forget. 

There are now reports that the Russians are anxious to 
extend their influence in Latin America through greater 
Communist activity. In most Latin American states the 
party is, however, illegal. It is recognised only in Mexico 
Chile, Costa Rica and Cuba. Even in these countries 
its record is chequered, It helped to shape Chile’s Popular 
Front, but the Front has disintegrated, leaving the Centre 
parties in power under an anti-Communist President, [ts 
influence is stronger in Mexico, where, although Com. 
munists have no part in the Government, Communist ip. 
fluence is strong in the Mexican trade unions. 

The community of interest between Mexico and Russia 
is based more or trade than on political doctrine. Since 
Brazil’s trade with Russia has shown recent signs of de. 
velopment, it is likely that in opening diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia for the first time President Vargas js 
influenced by the same motives; he may also see some 
advantage in offering this bait to Leftist elements in the 
event of his either convening or postponing the promised 
presidential elections. 


* * ‘* 


Strange Happenings in Bucarest 


The formation of the new Rumanian Government 
under M. Grozea has had two rather spectacular sequels. 
One was the sudden agreement of the Russian Govern- 
ment to transfer Transylvania to Rumanian administra-- 
tion. The other was the flight of General Radescu, the 
former Premier, to the offices of the British representative 
in Bucarest, where he has been afforded asylum. The 
return of Transylvania to Rumania raises no doubts. 
Provision for this was made under Article 
armistice with Rumania which was signed by Great Britain, 
the United States and Russia. The delay in implementing 
that provision was, according to official Russian statements, 
caused by the massacres of Hungarians which the Ruma- 
nians committed when they had moved into Transylvania. 
This sounds like a plausible explanation ; and the fact that 
the Grozea Government has undertaken to respect the 
rights of the Hungarian minority is all to the good. The 
Radescu incident appears to be rather baffling. Semi-official 
statements from Moscow accused Radescu of connivance 
in pro-Nazi activities. If the words meant what they 
said it was very odd indeed that the new Government in 
Bucarest should have stated that General Radescu had had 
no reason to seek asylum because no prosecution against 
him had been opened. Again, if the accusations from Mos- 
cow were meant seriously, then there should have been no 
reason for affording sanctuary to General Radescu. The 
British representative on the spot must thus have acted 
on the assumption, if not on the knowledge, that General 
Radescu’s life was endangered by his political opponents ; 
and that this was the real motive for his flight. However, it is 
impossible to pronounce on the merits of the case, as long 
as no impartial reports on the situation in Bucarest reach 
the British public. What sows seeds of suspicion in the 
mind of the public is not this or that act of Russian policy, 
but the fact that the outside world is not allowed even 
a glimpse of happenings in the “Russian zone.” To 
oe Situation an end must be made; and the sooner the 

etter. 


* * + 


Peacetime Nurseries ? 


A short debate took place in the House of Commons 
last week on the future of wartime nurseries. The wartime 
nursery is in most cases a combination of the pre-war day 
nursery and the nursery school. But as its object is to 
release mothers for work, originally war work but later any 
form of employment, its emphasis is on the care and pro- 
tection of children up to five years of age. Thus the matron 
has to be a state registered nurse, with another nurse as 
deputy, and as Mrs Creech Jones points out in a Fabian 
pamphlet,* this bias towards nursing—with the tendency 
to regard all children as sick children—is resented by the 
teaching profession from which the staff for the children 
aged 2-5—the nursery school age—is drawn whenever 
possible. 

If wartime nurseries are to continue after the war some 
revision of policy will therefore be necessary. The future 


* “Nurseries and Nursery Schools.” Fabian Publications, 
Ltd. 6d. 
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of the nursery school is assured ; under the new. Education 

Act it is an accepted part of the country’s: educational 
system, and Miss Horsbrugh said in the debate that in 
most cases the buildings and equipmrent of the wartime 
qursery will be used for the new nursery school. But 
whereas the nursery school exists solely for the education 
of the child, the nursery exists primarily for the welfare 
of the mother—though in most cases secondary benefits 
accrue to both mother and child from both institutions. 
What is not certain is whether there is a big demand for 
nurseries for the under twos. In wartime, when the employ- 
ment of mothers is at its highest and local authorities are 
relieved of all financial responsibility for the nurseries, the 
number of places for children under two, according to Miss 
Horsbrugh, is 18,000 out of a total of 70,000 for children 
under five, but a yreat number of these 18,000 places are 
not taken up. As a rule, the mother with a small baby does 
not work, and in peacetime the Government’s policy should 
aim at enabling her to look after her child in her own 
home—by, for one thing, adequate family allowances— 
rather than in encouraging her to hand it over to the care 
of others. 

Yet it is fairly certain that there will still be a need 
for day nurseries—for the babies of mothers who want to 
work, for babies with bad home circumstances, for house- 
hold emergencies and to provide an amenity for non- 
working mothers. The difficulty is, as Miss Horsbrugh 
pointed out, that to be any use a nursery should be situated 
near the mothers’ homes, but in very few small areas would 
there be enough babies to justify a nursery. The cost of 
running a nursery is fairly high. The ma‘ntenance cost of 
achild per day varies, but, according to Mrs Creech Jones, 
js estimated at 3s., to which the parents contribute one 
shilling. But since the children’s atterrdances are very 
irregular, even in wartime, the income received from fees 
is very much less than a third of the cost. 


* * * 


Family Allowances Debated 


Three main po‘nts were discussed when the Family 
Allowances Bill received its second reading last week. 
The first, which received most attention, was whether the 
allowance should “ belong” to the father or the mother. 
The Government is leaving the quest‘on to be decided 
by a free vote. Would it not be possble to leave it to the 
parents’ choice? It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
eligible parents wou'd prefer that they themselves should 
decide to which of them the allowance should belong ; in 
default of any expressed preference it should belong auto- 
matically to the father. If, as seems likely, the Commons 
decide that it should be paid to the mother, the posit‘on 
would be that she is the legal owner of .he money but the 
father is legally liable for the tax on it. 

This second point, whether the allowances should be 
taxable, rece’ved far less attention. The Soilicitor-General’s 
reasons for including them in a fami'y’s taxable income 
were vague and unconvincing. He said that the right 
princ'ple was that people with large incomes should pay 
most of the allowance back in taxation and that people with 
small incomes shou'd retain it in full—in other words, 
that the al'owance should not be paid at a flat rate but 
should be subject to a means test appl’ed retrospectively. 
Yet the Government has accepted the principle of a flat 
rate social insurance tax and flat rate benefits. Moreover, 
allowances in kind are not taxable, even when, as in the 
case of nurses’ salaries, they are given an official valuation, 
nor are the family allowances paid to the members of the 
armed forces. 

The third point was whether there should be duplica- 
tion of benefits. So far as the Service ch‘ldren’s allowance 
is concerned, the Bill proposes ihat both it and the new 
allowance will be paid unless the Minister makes a regu- 
lation to the contrary. But the ch‘ldren’s allowances under 
the present social insurance schemes will not be pa‘d in 
addition to the new allowances. Again, the Government’s 
mo-ives were left obscure. There is a strong case for 
paying both sets of allowances in the case both of Service- 
men’s children and orphans and of social insurance 
beneficiaries. In the first case, the old allowance is 
designed to lessen the gap between a soldier’s pay and a 
civilian’s wage. In the second case, the wave-earner has 
paid for part of the children’s allowance through his in- 
surance contributions. There are surely grounds for per- 
mitting him to retain at least enough of the old allowance 
to bring the total children’s allowance up t the amount 
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recognised by the Assistance Board as being necessary to 
provide for a chi'd’s min‘mum needs—wh.ch var.es from 
6s. to 9s. according to the age of the child. 


a * * 
Local Government on View 


The local government exhibition at County Hall drives 
home pictorially the fact that it is the numerous local 
authorities, and not the central government, which ad- 
minister nearly all public services, and which hold the 
bulk of publicly-owned property. In 1939 the local autho- 
rities spent about 3s. 6d. per week per head of the whole 
population on a multitude of services, supervisory, protec- 
tive, and beneficial. To these services have been added the 
difficult wartime tasks of evacuation, rehousing, and bomb 
damage repair, which by their nature have brought local 
government much closer to the people. But, as Mr Willink 
said in opening the exhibition— . 

In normal times the ordinary man and woman knew far 
too little of what the local council did for them—the great 
range of services which*make daily life possible, and yet are 
taken as a matter of course. ; 
The indifference to local elections displayed even by 

ratepayers shows how formidable is the task of arousing 
the active interest of the 10 million new electors, who will 
be able to vote for the first time next November. As a first 
step, local authorities should pay much greater attention 
to informing their electorate of their plans and activities. 
Some councils are admittedly helpful, but others d‘splay an 
almost pathological desire for secrecy. The fact that publicity 
om a national scale, such as the present exhibition, is left 
entirely in the hands of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers is a sad reflection on the initiative 
of local councils and their organisations. 

The importance of the tasks and responsibilities to be 
discharged by local authorities in the post-war period can 
hardly be exaggerated. This is why it is so essential to 
secure the high quality of both councillors and staff that 
Mr Willink rightly demanded. Beyond hoping that women 
would play a greater part in local government, he made no 
suggestions as to how the right people should be found. 
One step would be to end the tiresome method of annual 
elections at which a third of the council retires. Another 
would be to pay the travelling expenses of councillors, 
which alone are sufficient to deter any farm worker from 
standing for the county council. A third and vital step would 
be to prevent employers from penalising or otherwise dis- 
couraging their workers from becoming councillors. At pre- 
sent, few unskilled workers other than railwaymen have 
the temerity to seek election. Finally, only a drastic re- 
organisation ot local government areas along the lines 
recently urged in these columns can make it possible for 
many authorities to afford good staffs, and for many citizens 
to recapture interest in their locality. It is useless to demand 
the best bra‘ns in local government until the willingness of 
citizens to serve is encouraged rather that thwarted. 


* * * 
Advice for the Citizen 


The need of a simple Everybody’s What’s What and 
Who’s Who to sort out and explain the innumerable war- 
time controls and agencigs to the puzzled citizen first led 
to the creation of Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. This highly 

rganised and efficient service is described in a pamphlet 
issued by the National Council of Social Service*—the 
body which advises and aids the numerous bureaux with 
the help of a Government grant. Most CABs are staffed 
by unpaid volunteers working under a trained social 
worker. In answering inquiries, they enlist the help of 
welfare and assistance officers, local barristers, solicitors, 
doctors, clergy and social workers. The measure of their 
success is ihe width and strength of their local contacts. 
A good CAB can gain a swift hearing for any victim of 
official muddle or oversight. 

Bureau workers will listen sympathetically and patiently 
to anyone’s troubles. This in itself afforded a valuable 
“emotional release” to many anxious or . distressed 
inquirers during air raids. This personal interest has turned 
the CABs into something much more than a wartime in- 
formation service. They receive inquiries not only about 
c'othing coupons or bomb damage, but about rent and 
hire-purchase, insurance and hous‘ng, and domestic worries 
of all sorts. This suggests that there is scope for CABs 
in peacetime, but it also raises the problem of where to 
draw the line between mere advice and actual assistance. 





* Cit'zens’ Advice Bureaux in Britain and Advice Centres 
in Liberated Europe. 1944. 2s. 
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Letters to 


Sunday Cinemas 


Sir,—After reading the note in The Economist of 
February 1oth, I feel some statement is needed on behalf 
of those who have urged and supported the Surrey County 
Council in its decision, for it is they, rather than the 
Council, who must bear the charge of being “ unwise and 
unkind ” and of being prompted by “ sabbatarian zeal.” 

While it is true that better attended Sunday Schools 
would be welcomed, very few of those who favour the 
Sunday cinema restriction seriously believe that a child 
excluded from the cinema is immediately gained for the 
Sunday School. . 

What is really causing deep concern is the influence of 
present-day films upon the mind and outlook of the young 
people. If there were some evidence that the young people 
who enter the cinemas normally came out from them 
healthier in this respect, and perhaps a little nearer to the 
Christian perceptions of life’s true meaning and responsi- 
bilities, then the Churches themselves might encourage 
Sunday cinema attendance. It is because the results are all 
the other way that there is much to be said for shielding 
young people from the influences that are so damaging to 
them. If this can be achieved only on one day of the week 
it is not to be despised, especially as Sunday is the day when 
parents should realise their responsibility of linking their 
children with the Christian Church and of protecting them 
from, rather than leading them into, what is frequently an 
unwholesome atmosphere. Relaxation and entertainment for 
the whole family on Sundays may be a high priority in this 
sixth winter of war, but not at the price of still further 
undermining the Christian upbringing of our young people. 
Without some measure of discipline, even though it be 
labelled sabbatarianism, there can be no progress in the 
Christian life. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the Sunday 
ban leaves untouched the problem of the cinema’s influence 
on the other days of the week, and that the policy can 
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the Editor 


achieve good results only if it is part of a wider effort which 
is mainly positive in character. The main work on behalf 
of the young people must be in the direction of better 
houses and homes, better educational and recreational 
opportunities, and, last but not least, better films. 

But this wider policy will take time, and meanwhile the 
modern film is one of the many forces undermining the 
future moral and spiritual stability of our nation. In the past 
our country has used legislation to protect childreh from 
work in factory and mine, from ill-treatment and other 
damaging influences. Those who to-day seek to restrict 
access to cinemas, at least on Sundays, are moved by the 
same deep concern, which is to protect young people from 
what is positively harmful and to give them a better chance 
of developing into healthy citizens of the future.—Yours 
faithfully, D. ALLON SMITH 

St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church of England, 

Cheam 


Location of Industry 


S1r,—I notice that in the article on the Distribution of 
Industry Bill, in your issue of March 3rd, nothing is said 
with regard to the very serious disadvantage blitzed areas 
wil suffer by comparison with development areas. It does 
not seem to be realised that material and labour are avail- 
able to development areas immediately, but will not be 
available to blitzed areas until housing and development 
area requirements are satisfied. 

The consequence is that some blitzed areas, at any rate, 
will suffer, and may indeed become themselves depressed 
areas through their inability to restore their buildings. 

Very serious unemployment is inevitable in blitzed areas 
when the men return from the Forces, un!ess business pre-. 
mises can be restored or re-erected, to enable them to be 
employed.—Yours faithfully, Frep M. Burris 


Westbury-on-Trym 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Comic Heritage 


(From a Correspondent in New York) 


M RS ROOSEVELT complained at a recent press con- 
ference that all the children she saw in her frequent 
train journeys were reading comic beoks. She might as 
justly have complained that the drug stores which purvey 
literature to American small towns, or the post exchanges 
which supply army camps, devote-a large part of the:r book 
space to the same material. The comics may be child sh, 
but they are by no means created for the exclusive amuse- 
ment of the young. Their potential customers number most 
of the hundred and thirty million people in this country, 
with the possible exception of a few intellectuals and 
children under three. 

In the more leisurely and devout nineteenth century the 
day began in this country, as in England, with a Bible 
reading. It still does in some families. But most Americans 
now start wth the newspaper. News on the front page— 
the steam off the altar of America’s number one god, 
progress. Comics on the inside back page—America’s folk- 
lore, its morality tales, its miracles, its daily Bible story. 
The comics supply wonder, fantasy, thrills and chills +o 
to-day’s rushing slaves of the time-clock as dd the folk 
tales of the Old Testament and the miracles of the new to 
an older agricultural generation. 

You like Samson the strong man? We have Joe Palooka 
and Popeye. You give a tender reminiscent smile to Balaam 
and his talking ass? We enjoy Uncle Elby and his gangling 
cur Napoleon, whose tail and ears say it without words. 
Instead of the Queen of Sheba we have Dixie Dugan or 
Mary Worth, every bit as ravishing on a shongirl’s salary 
as was the old Queen with the wealth of the Orient to 


hang around her neck. You fancy miracles? Watch Super- 
man or the scientific kn ght-errant Buck Rogers. 

“Comics” is the generic name for a type of continued 
picture story which appeared first as a coioured picture 
supplemert to the Sunday newspaper for the amusement of 
children. Then it made its way into the daily papers in 
the form of a strip of four to six units strung across the 
top of a page, the whole telling a. story complete enough 
in itself to satisfy its reader and at the same time leading 
him to wait breathless for the next instalment. Its latest 
incarnation is in the form of books—cheaply printed and 
brillant in raw colour—which sell literally by the millions. 

The first essential of the. comic strip is the character. 
Whether he be human, or an animal like Donald Duck, or 
a mechanical creation with a mind of its own like some 
of the automobiles, a'rplanes and Buck Rogers rocket guns 
that have from time to time taken réles in the comics, it 
is the character and the things that happen to him—or that 
he mukes happen—which hold the reader’s interest. There 
are no mass movements in the comic strips. Th’'s is the 
realm of the hero or the heroine, and a large part of its 
appeal lies in the reader’s ability to identify himself. with 
the princ pal character and either laugh at daily doings 
verv like his own or—more frequently—move out of his 
dull, mechanical iob into a fantastic world of excitement. 
adventure, romance—a wor!d that is at once satisfying. 
strange and comfortingly familiar, where he can have al! 
the excitement of slaying Goliaths with a Tommy-gun and 
facing fiery furnaces in an asbestos suit. 

The second essential is the plot. Obviously, a plot which 
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is to delight millions must be simple, must have its motives 
well founded in human character, and, if it is to continue 
to hold interest day after day and year after year, it must be’ 
flexible and suscepuble to infinite extension. To hunt for 
something that is lost—hidden treasure, a stolen sweetheart 
—to escape from impossible prisons or demon.ac enemies, 
to manceuvre for love, for business advantage, for power— 
these are the commonplaces of the comics plot. Moving 
four to six: pictures at a time, Superman can take a year 
to find the missing heiréss, induiging on the way in the 
incredible adventures to which his superhuman endowments 
entitle him. , 

The more subtle comic strips, like the recently arr:ved 
Barnaby, current delight of the“more sophisticated, rely on 
topical adventures of shorter duration, and depend for their 
long appeal on charm of character and juxtaposition of 
absurd incidents. Barnaby is an appealing small boy of 
perhaps five years who has a fairy godfather, invisible to 
everyone else, named Mr O’Malley. Mr O’Malley is a 
modern pixie who has a wide acquaintance with ghosts, 
leprechauns and other inhabitants of faery. He wears two 
wings sticking through his tightly-buttoned business suit, 
a Homburg hat and a fat cigar, and is the epitome of 
common business sense applied to most unbusinesslike 
situations. Much of the charm of this comic lies in Mr 
O’Malley’s ability to fail at everything and vet maintain 
his infrangible certainty of being right. 

Mr O’Malley and Barnaby are not, however, typical. Most 
of the comics are not very funny. Some of them were 
funny in the beginning, a few depend, like a fire-cracker, 
on a long fuse and a snapper ending. Most of them have 
moved into a fantastic world of terror and thrills where 
virtue is always triumphant, Deus is always ex machina, 
and rescue from the most hair-raising situations is sure 
to come if you only sit tight and wait for the next instalment. 

*x 


As substitutes for the daily Bible story these carry, of 
course, no religious implications. Their hold is in terms 
of those other attributes which made Bible stories so com- 
pelling to generations of people living in very different parts 
of the world: they must be compared as tales of wonder 
and mystery, as folklore embodying trad‘tional behaviour 
which in turn becomes a pattern for the young or as a 
common heritage of narrative, character and situation which 
binds together a whole population, however different its 
racial backgrounds. 

As tales of mystery and wonder, the comics, like the 
Old Testament stories, are full of terror, though a very 
different terror. In the comic world human devils operate 
and death rides monsters that are mechanical. The only 
god is science ; everything can be explained in its terms. 
Science is never angry and never kind. Nor can science be 
placated as Jahweh could. Science operates according to 
known rules, and if you get in its way, the only thing that 
will save you is to invoke the scientific antidote. On the 
other hand, chance and coinc‘dence play a large part in the 
comics. They are the permitted unknowns. 

As tales of human behaviour serving as patterns for the 
young, the comics are easier to deal with than Bible stories 
ever were. More than one Sunday-school teacher has 
boggled over the vagaries of King David, and while leaning 
heavily on his adventures with Goliath has passed lichtly 
over his predilection for the captain’s pretty wife. There 
are no such p'tfalls in the comics. Theirs is a Puritan 
pattern ; black is black and white is white, and the two meet 
only as efemies. Good characters are always good, bad 
characters always bad. Eve, whose comic name at the 
moment is Monica Lee, has no more complicated rdéle than 
to tempt Adam. The comics are simple and moral with a 
rubber stamp morality that goes on repeating itself without 
variation and with no more depth than the sheet of paper 
on which they are printed. M 

How far the comics fili the need for the common heritage 
of narrative, character, situation which Bible tales filled 
so richly is a question. Certain characters have passed into 
common speech. “ Rube Goldberg plumbing ” is American 
shorthand for the superbly crazy collection of pipes, valves, 
wires and gadgets which the cartoonist of that name put 
tovether in lampoon‘ng the Yankee love for machines. A 
“Buck Rogers set-up” is a slightlv derogatory descr'ption 
of a mechanical marvel too wonderful to be real. “ Casper 
Milquetoast ” is an epithet applied to the completely timid 
soul, the appeaser who suffereth long ard ‘s kind no matter 
what agonies it may cost h'm or his neighbour. 

But none of this lasts very long in popular speech. In 
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the Bible-reading days, for grandfather, son and grandson, 
Daniel was perennially in the lion’s. den, Joseph was per- 
petually denying Potiphar’s wife, the same Cain was always 
in the act of kiiling the same Abel. It was the individual 
response, the reaction of each new generation to the same 
folk tale,-that give richness and meaning and depth to the 
telling and the receiving. The links thus forged held the 
generations together and created a whole literature of 
allusion that stretched around the world. Popular as the 
comics are, they cannot yet claim any such deep hold on 
the American people. For one thing, the constant demand 
for change makes it almost impossible for the comic strip 
creators to keep a character intact very long. That gaudy 
flaneur Mr Jiggs is perhaps thirty years old, and has recently 
taken to re-living his youth, but he is an exception. Gasoline 
Alley made its first fame when the automobile was stili 
exciting and unpredictable, but to-day’s strip of that name 
is inhabited by two soldiers on a South Sea Island. 

Nor have the comics, as patterns of human behaviour 
that show the young how people act, much authority. The 
Bible tales were rich and subtle models with revealed 
religion behind them and with enough depth and variety 
to hold attention as children grew older. But the comics 
are perpetually adolescent. They follow, they do not lead. 
They depend not on the magnificent but on the common- 
place. 

True, they glorify that commonplace, they lead it 
into bizarre situations and hair-raising struggles, they give it 
a winged costume and call it Superman, they provide it 
with the most advanced inventions of a scientific. age and 
send it in a rocket to the farthest stars. But it is still the 
commonplace, still the éveryday human being chained to a 
machine civilisation, solving his problems only by material 
means, his only conceivable heaven the possession of an’ 
unlimited supply of those means, his hell the existence of a 
superior supply of those same means (or Others even more 
powerful) in the hands of human devils. 

The comics hold life very cheaply. Murders are done as 
children pretend them—by pulling out a pistol and saying 
“Bang bang.” And nobody seems to care very much. 
Revenge is the chief emotion they awaken. Theirs is a 
terrifying child’s world, with a child’s ideas of morality 


carried into adult terms and armed with adult tools, 


x 


Yet, for all their shortcomings, the comic strips and 
comic books are an index of American character that cannot 
be disregarded. The pitfalls in the way of any foreigner who 
tries to read them are many, but three fundamentals at 
least stand out. First, the fact that science, particularly as it 
takes mechanical form, is god in the popular American 
mind. Second, that anything can happen, and usually does 
if you wait long enough. Here is no vestige of a closed 
frontier. The mind that makes these comics and the mind 
that enjoys them may be limited, but not their area of 
operations. Third, here is no evidence of any class feeling 
or of any separation between rich and poor, privileged and 
under-privileged. The world is divided, but not along those 
lines. It is divided between the good and the bad. It is 
also divided between those who wait for things to happen 
and those who make them happen—American admiration 
goes to the latter. 


American Notes 


Vandenberg and Stassen 


Two of the Republican nominees, Senator Vandenberg 
of Michigan and Commander Harold Stassen, former 
Governor of Minnesota, have accepted Pres’dent Roose- 
velt’s invitations to San Francisco—Ccmmander Stassen, 
immediately, Senator Vandenberg, somewhat reluctantly, 
and only after assurance from the President that he would 
not be “bound” by the Conference, that he would have 
“freedom of action.” 

Senator Vandenberg’s first concern appears to be his 
freedom to criticise, and from his speech last week it could 
be deduced that if there were nothing to criticise, this com- 
paratively new entrant from the ranks of isolationism into 
the internationalist wor!d could be depended upon to dig 
something out. Commander Stassen, on the other hand, 
seems concerned with throwing all the weight he carries 
behind a world security organisation, and his we’ght pro- 
mises to be considerable, since he appears to be growing 
into the late Mr Wendell Willk’e’s shoes. Commander 
Stassen stated last week, clearly and ‘simply, that he would 
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go to San Francisco committed to the decisions reached in 
the Atlantic Charter, at Moscow, Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks 
and Yalta. He looks at the San Francisco Conference as a 
chance to “wn a beachhead in the battle for a just and 
lasting peace.” Like Mr Willkie, Commander Stassen sees 
in America an expanding capitalism, a bound.ess system of 
free enterprise in the framework of which he bel-eves free- 
dom and equality of our citizens” can be achieved. And he 
sees the huge reservoir of American wealth as a source to be 
tapped for the advancement of living standards of people 
the world over. 

Meanwhile Senator Vandenberg, who believes a “ con- 
stant, conscious mandate to seek and maintain justice as the 
basis of peace” is lacking thus far except in the World Court 
chapter of Dumbarton Oaks, promised that he would pro- 
duce concrete proposals at San Francisco, but would not 
reveal them now. He repeated his demand that all agree- 
ments made under the stress of war should be subject to 
“full, free and fair review” at the peace table. And last 
week he was still very worried about Poland. Indeed, his 
first foreign policy declaration since his acceptance of Mr 
Roosevelt’s invitation is regarded by many observers as a 
prelude to.a debate at San Francisco on this inflammatory 
subject. 

It will be unfortunate if a united front cannot be forged 
by discussion and argument among the Amer.can delegates 
between now and April 25th. For a div:'ded American dele- 
gation, with the ghost of the two-thirds rule always present, 
could take the heart out of the Conference. 


* * t 


Three Shifts 


Mr William H. Davis, chairman of the War. Labour 
Board, has been appointed to fill the place as Director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilisation left vacant when Judge 
Vinson moved into the job Congress would not trust Mr 
Henry Wallace to do effectively—that of Federal Loan 
Administrator. Mr Davis’ WLB job has gone to Mr George 
B. Taylor, public member of the WLB, and formerly assistant 
chairman. The Little Steel Formula is his rather uncom- 
fortable monument, and for that monument he is not loved 
by Labour, which thus far has not committed itself on his 
appointment. Mr Taylor is on leave from the University 
of Pennsylvania, and the more irreverent labour people 
make no bones about wishing he were back on the campus. 

The Conservative press fears that Mr Davis, as director 
of the OES, will initiate an epidemic of “ fringe” pay rises 
for night shifts, hol’days, travel time and the like. The 
“maintenance of membership” clause, invented by Mr 
Davis, is as unpopular with management as the Little Steel 
formula is with Labour. And since Mr Davis shares the 
responsibility for that formu'a, he is under fire from both 
sides. His first real test in OES will come if Mr John L. 
my stands by his demands, which he can be counted on 
to 


It would be a mistake to measure Judge Vinson’s quali- 
fications for the job of Federal Loan Adm'‘n’strator against 
those of Mr Wallace. The former Kentucky lawyer was 
not chosen for his professional qualifications, but because 
he is acceptable, non-controvers‘al, eccnomical and reason- 
ably competent. Not a single dissentient voice was heard 
in the Senate. 

So much attention has been paid Judge Vinson for his 
uncompromising attitude on wage increases that his former 
advocacy of subs‘dies as a means of reconciling r's'ng costs 
of production with a stable cost of living tends to be for- 
gotten. Subsidies have always been anathema to the Con- 
servatives, and it may be that the Conservative press, in 
acclaiming his appointment so wholeheartedly, is really not 


so much cheering for Judge Vinson as fo i 
rie wea Judg r the fact that he is 


Help Wanted .. . 


_ Governor Dewey, of New York, has signed the Ives- 
Quinn Bill which, for the first time, puts on smeie statute 
books a law mak’ng discrimination in employment because 
of race, creed, colour or national origin a misdemeanour 
punishable by a $500 fine, a year in prison or both. The 
oo of the statute will be watched with keen interest. 
a ny. not all states will wish it as well as the five 


present considering similar measures: Ohi 

— ae. California. Connecticut and Massachusetts. o 

aa ee the United States, minority groups num- 
30 muon, or almost one-fourth of the population. 


Negroes are the largest, but by no means the only 
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element. When the war programme was still in its tooling 
stages it became apparemt that these 30 million persons 
wouid be needed in the factories. S.nce a nat.onal law 
against discrimination would not have had the slightest 
chance of passing through both houses of Congress, the 
President, in June, 1941, issued the unprecedented Execy- 
tive Order 8802, authorising a Committee of Fair Employ- 


‘ment Practice to “receive and investigate complaints of 


discrimination . . . and to take appropriate steps to redress 
grievances. . . .” In 1943 the FEPC was set up as a fully 
staffed, independent Agency, but still with no statutory 
standing, and with no powers to enforce its decisions. , 

The FEPC can discuss and recommend and hear and issue 
directives, but the only pressures it can bring to bear are 
through anti-discrimination clauses in public contracts and 
through .the President’s power, as Commander-in-Chief, to 
seize the plants of offending employers. In jurisdiction, the 
FEPC is limited to complaints against Federal Agencies or 
employers (and unions in their plants) having contracts with 
the Government, and to complaints against employers who 
are regarded as essential to the war effort. Discrimination 
is condemned in principle far more widely than it is 
eschewed in practice. The CIO and AFL are officially com- 
mitted to abolish discrimination within their organisations. 
But many of their affiliated unions violate the official stand, 
sometimes barring negroes and sometimes discriminating in 
more circuitous ways. 

In some quarters there is anxiety about the prospect of 
race friction when the servicemen—white, brown and black 
—come home. Traditionally the negro is the last one hired 
and the first one fired, which will make trouble for ‘the 
FEPC during the reconversion period. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labour, aware of this, is expected to hold hearings 
this week on a bill to set up a permanent Federal FEPC, 
taking the committee away from executive order and placing 
it under statutory authority. 

In the meantime, in New York state at least, the familiar 
advertisement, “ Wanted, clerk, white, Christian,” will have 
to disappear. 


- * ® * 


The Co-vperative Movement 


Private enterprise in the United States has always been 
hostile to’ the co-operatives, not because of their volume of 
business, but because they were co-operatives. Last year, 
although the total volume of consumer co-operative business, 
at about one billion dollars, was a mere drop in the con- 
sumer’s bucket, the increase over the previous year was as 
much as 33 per cent, which is enough to aiarm the pro- 
fessional defenders of private enterprise. The euphemustic- 
aliy named National Tax Equality Association, which co- 
operators identify as the former League for the Protection 
of Private Enterprise, has mobilised a strong lobby in 
Washington to deprive the co-operatives of their present 
exempuon from taxes. The co-operatives’ contention, in 
America as in Britain, is that they have no “income” or 
“profits” as such, and therefore cannot ‘be subject to 
income-tax. Their “ income” be.ongs to their members, not 
as profits, but as rebates on “ overcharges.” 

The NTEA can only see the spectre of socialism as an 
end result of too much co-operating. They object not so 
much to the fact that rebates are tax exempt as to the fact 
that a great many members leave their savings with the co- 
operatives, taking them in stock or credit, thus financing 
the growth of the movement with ploughed-back dividends. 
The co-operatives are not defenceless. They are using the 
threat that, if their “divis” are taxed as income they will 
follow the lead of the Swedish co-operatives, and undercut 
prices isxstead of meeting competitors’ prices and giving 
consumers their savings in dividends. 


The great, virtually untapped area for expansion of the 


American consumer co-operative movement, is in organised 
labour. At present only about 25 ver cent of the co-oper2- 
tive business has been done in areas where 75 per cent of 
the people live. The co-operative League has set up 4 
Labour Service Division; the American Federation of 
Labour has started a department of Consumer Co-operation 
and a number of CIO unions have been studying plans for 
co-operative development and propaganda. 

These possibilities for growth depend to a large degree 
on a tightening and centralisation of the movement, which 
is at present sprawling and loosely organised. There 1 
certainly no lack of variety in co-operative activities, which 
include the refining of petroleum, baking bread, processing 
enn hatch'ng chicks, selling insurance, delivering 

ies, 


, bury’ng the dead, printing, dehydrating, and selling 
every imaginable kind of es Sondhi 
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HOUSING 
_ ENTERPRISE 


One of the nation’s tasks is to appor- 
tion its resources to the best advantage. 
On this basis public policy after the 
war should be so devised that all who 
desire to purchase houses for their 
own occupation can do so as soon as 
practicable. The builders of good 
houses will be ready to play their part; 
so will the Abbey National and other 
building societies’ Thus may free 
enterprise make a worthy contribution 
equally with public effort. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W. 
ief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C. 


Fourteen 
Business 
Papers 


URING the war, mind, nerve, and 

sinew in the Benn organisation have 
been, and are being, strained to aid 
the struggle by the provision of essential 
information for the great war-winning 
industries and their auxiliaries. When 
those industries begin to rebuild their 
home and export business, Benn Brothers 
will be no less ready and able to help 
them with the services of fourteen trade 
papers. 


BENN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


Bouverie House, Fleet Street 
London, E.C.4 


Benbrolish Fleet London 
CENTRAL 3212 (12 lines) 
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“This must be 
pre-war whisky” 









*'You’re not far wrong. 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you’re lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come to maturity.” 

“ When you come to think 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war, but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 

** I agree, it says a lot for 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 

“ All the best.” 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Botiles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 


WORLD-WIDE 
EXPORT AGENCY 


OFFERED BY THE MAKERS OF FINE 
QUALITY FOODSTUFFS TO UNITED 
KINGDOM COMPANY WHICH ALREADY 
OPERATES A WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION 
GOODS INCLUDE: 

Baking Powders 

Custard Powders 

Gornfliour 

Pudding Mixtures 

Effervescent Drinks 

Gelatine 

Ice Cream Powder 

Dried Milk and Eggs 

Soup and Gravy Powders 

Dehydrated Vegetables 

Dehydrated Fruits 

Seasonings 

Stuffings 

Curry Powder 

lodized Liver Salts 

Keep-Fit Health Salts 

Lifo-Seltzer 

Sun-Spa Salts 


Applications from imterested Oompanies handling 
Goods not directly competitive should be made to: 


JOSEPH LINGFORD 


& SON LTD. 


THE MODEL FACTORY 


BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM 
® W.W.E.A. 


€: 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





A Steel Constitution 


N Tuesday representatives of the iron and steel industry 
O yoted themselves a new constitution. The avowed 
purpose of the reconstituted British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion is to ensure for the industry “ self-government within 
the framework of Government policy,” presumably on the 
assumption that protection by tariff or quotas will be an 
essential part of the framework. 

The new constitution, a revised version of that of 1934, 
provides for a strong central governing body; the various 
sections: of the industry—the members of the Federation— 
are to be grouped into strong associations or “ conferences 
with freedom to manage their own affairs insofar as these 
do not impinge on matters of general policy, the preserve of 
the central governing body. The reconstituted Federation 
will thys be a tidier one than that created in 1934 ; in matters 
of general policy it will be all-powerful, but in the manage- 
ment of the branches it will not interfere. The Federation 
will be governed by a representative council, on which each 
Conference will be represented “in proportion to its rela- 
tive importance.” Real power is vested in a smaller execu- 
tive committee, to be chosen from the members of the 
Council ; it is to include members from each Conference, 
and its chief executive officer, as hitherto, is to be an 
“ independent ” chairman, chosen from outside the industry, 
but paid by the Federation. ; 

The industry has set itself high ideals; it promises to 
render efficient service to the community, to maintain full 
and regular employment, to ensure that reasonable and 
steady rewards are paid to the labour employed, and to the 
savings entrusted to it, to promote exports, and a great deal 
besides. But it is much more reticent in its published state- 
ments about the means it will adopt to fulfil these laudable 
aims—from which alone in many cases a precise notion 
might be derived of the interpretation likely to be put in 
practice on these high-sounding abstractions. 

The layman may, perhaps, be allowed to ask two ques- 
tions. First, what are to be the incentives that are to ensure 
that this highly protected and centralised industry is to 
be brought to, and maintained at, the highest pitch of 
efficiency within the limits of technical knowledge, and that 
the fruits of its efficiency are to accrue to the consumer? 
Secondly, what tangible evidence is there of the industry’s 
intention to carry out an adequate programme of technical 
reorganisation after the war? 

In all fairness, it must be conceded that the industry has 


attempted to provide at least a partial.answer to the first" 


question. Alive to the danger of inertia inherent in 
monopoly, the Federation has set up an Efficiency Com- 
mittee. This Committee of experts, to be drawn from the 
industry, and, presumably, to be paid by the Federation, 
will have the doubie task of advising on proposed schemes 
of reconstruction and expansion, and, on its own initiative, 
of surveying each of the main sections of the industry with 
the object of advising on improvements and modernisation. 
The Federation has also set up a Price Policy Committee ; 
the general policy is that selling prices 

should be based upon the costs of economically efficient 

plants, and that it should be accepted as a fundamental 

principle that such plants are enabled not only to obtain 

a reasonable return on the capital invested, but also to set 

aside a sufficient amount towards research and development. 
As a safeguard to the consumer, the industry would “ wel- 
come” the creation by the Government of a tribunal such 
as the Import Duties Advisory Committee, with the func- 
tion of examining costs in relation to selling prices. The 
cynic might be forgiven for reflecting that if the industry 
did not welcome the existence of a tribunal as lenient as 
IDAC has proved to be, it would be ignoring its own 
interests. The real point is whether the industry would 
welcome a tribunal that was not like IDAC. 

There is no published evidence about the industry’s plans 
for technical reorganisation after the war, except that re- 
lating to the manufacture of tinplate. Statements have been 
made to the effect that the industry is planning to spend 
re i million on re-equipment as soon as possible 

er the war. This sum compares with the £50 million 


hn 


spent on major schemes during the seven years precedi 
the outbreak of war—at prices much lower than those likely 
to rule after the war. The mere intention to spend 
£100 million, however, has little meaning ; everything de 
pends on the nature of the projects. Admittedly, the industry 
cannot be blamed for the lack of evidence available to the 
layman. It has, in fact, submitted its post-war plans to the 
Ministry of Supply. These should be published, at least jp 
outline, as soon as possible. There is no reason why the 
Ministry of Supply should not follow the precedent set for 
other industries by the Board of Trade. Without the fact 
the public has no means of assessing the merits of the 
industry’s reorganisation plans. In the early ’thirties a major 
change in steel policy was foisted by the Government upon 
an ignorant public—that is, ignorant of the contents of 
reports prepared by a number of committees ; this must not 
happen again. : 

Judged on the basis of published statements, the steel 
industry’s aims are similar in content to those announced by 
the coal, cotton and other industries. The industry wishes to 
consolidate its position and run its own affairs, equipped with 
effective price-fixing powers. It could hardly be expected 
to divest itself voluntarily of its monopoly powers, but in 
some respects—as in the creation of an Efficiency Committee 
—it has at least recognised the need for cheap steel (pre- 
sent British prices are about a fifth above those current in 
the United States). It is now for the Government—tepre- 
senting the public interest—to scrutinise the steel industry’s 
plans, and to provide the “framework of policy” within 
which the ‘industry asks that it should be allowed to operate. 


e °. 


Clearly, the industry’s unpublished plans for technical 
reorganisation after the war deserve the closest scrutiny by 
the Government. Great Britain will no longer be able to 
afford a steel—and a coal—industry that is not in line with 
present technical knowledge applied to the special condi- 
tions of this country in the matter of raw material supplies 
and markets. It may be questioned, indeed, if technical pro- 
posals, made by an industry secure in its monopolistic posi- 
tion, can be readily assumed to be those that are most likely 
to raise its efficiency to the highest possible level within a 
given time limit. The issue is so important that it might 
be advisable to seek independent expert opinion, based on 
an investigation by a small technical committee, with Ameri- 
can experts as consultants. A visit of this committee to the 
United States may have a salutary effect, even if its findings 
are not as devastating as those of the Cotton Mission. | 

The Efficiency Committee set up by the Federation 1s 4 
welcome innovation. But, again, it may be asked whether @ 
body of experts drawn from, and paid by the industry, wil 
be sufficiently ruthless in tendering advice on the steps 
needed to maintain the efficiency of the industry at the 
highest pitch, even if that advice were accepted. How, for 
example, would a company react to the suggestion that its 
plant should be closed because it is in the wrong place? And 
even if the Committee proved to be effective in bringing 
the laggards up to the average, how can representatives of 
the industry be expected to force up the average itself? 
Before there will be real reason to believe that the pressure 
for efficiency is adequate, some stronger mechanism will have 
to be devised. One method would be to turn the Efficiency 
Committee into an expert body independent of the industry. 
though this would hardly be acceptable ; another would be 
to set up a parallel inspectorate of experts consisting o 
consultants in the service of the Government on the analogy 
of the price tribunal suggested by the Federation ; a thir 
would be to have a joint committee, consisting of experts 0 
the service of the industry as well as of experts in the service 
of the Government. 

_ In the matter of price policy, the Federation’s statement 
is far too vague. It is not enough to suggest that prices 
should be fixed on the basis of the costs of efficient pro 
ducers. What are costs? And what is efficient? A Price 
Policy Committee, such as that which has been set up, ©4? 
only perform its task effectively if it is given precise iD- 
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structions—a specific formula—about the method by which, 
and the level at which, prices are to be fixed. An example 
that has already been suggested would be to determine 
minimum prices on the basis of the total costs of the lower 
quartile, that is, the total costs of the firms whose costs 
stand one-quarter of the way up from the lowest to the 
highest. Obviously, if prices are fixed by reference to the 
costs of the cheapest producers, too many firms might be 
driven out of business ; if they are fixed by reference to the 
dearest producers they would put a premium on inefficiency ; 
if they are based on the average costs of all firms they 
might still encourage complacency. There should be no 
difficulty in devising a series of formule appropriate to the 
various sections of the steel industry. A special Government 
tribunal with power to investigate the relation between costs 
and selling prices, such as is suggested by the Federation, 
would be an additional safeguard, on condition that it is an 
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inspectorate ot independent experts, and that it is given 
precise instructions as to policy. 

These are some of the issues that must be faced by the 
Government if it is to provide the industry with a frame- 
work within which the industry will be able to manage its 
affairs of its own as well as for the public good. The frame- 
work should consist of a set of conditions within which the 
industry will be free to pursue the business of making 
steel; the overriding public interest demands that this 


, Should not. mean self-government in the sense in which that 


term has come to be used. The steel trade, in a sense, 
will provide a test of the Government’s will and ability to 
set industry on the road to progress so far as this is within 
its powers. Unlike the coal industry, it is not overlaid with 
long-standing antagonism between workers and employers. 
It is an’ industry in which it should be possible to devise 
technical solutions to a technical problem. 


Bretton Woods: American Criticisms 


(From Our New York Correspondent) 


= Bretton Woods proposals are now squarely before 
.t Congress, but it is still difficult to forecast whether 
they will be passed, and, if so, whether there will be sub- 
stantial modifications. There is perhaps a general pre- 
sumption, based on the last election, that what the Admini- 
stration really pushes has a better than even chance of 
being enacted, but this is not a very reliable foundation for 
prophecy in specific cases. The two most authoritative 
banking institutions, the American Banking Association 
and the New York State Bankers’ Association, and the two 
most influential newspapers, the New York Times and the 
New York Herald-Tribune, have all taken a critical line. 
But there are minorities among both the bankers and the 
newspapers, and economists are similarly divided. Not 
as a forecast of defeat Or amendment, but simply as an 
attempt to elucidate the discussions, a survey of the main 
lines of criticism that have hitherto emerged may be of 
interest. 

In general, the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Redevelopment has provoked considerably less contro- 
versy than the International Monetary Fund. The very fact 
that the Jatter has been susceptible of such varied inter- 
pretation is lending weight to the most usual criticism, 
which is at the provisions of the Fund pro- 
posals lack clarity and are ambiguous. One autho- 
rity, an eminent bank economist, ascribes this 
ambiguity to the dual parentage of the Fund, with 
its stated emphasis on both exchange stabilisation and 
economic expansion, the respective goals of the White and 
Keynes Plans. As might be expected, a section of Ameri- 
can opinion would devote the Fund to the first objective, 
and either expect the latter to follow automatically or to 
be promoted by other means. A corollary to the same argu- 
ment of mixed parentage and confused objective is_ the 
opinion that the Fund is far too large if it is to be used for 
exchange stabilisation, but that no fund, however large, 
can suffice if the other purpose is to be served by simply 
passing out money. 

A related criticism involves the familiar argument about 
causes and effects. The friends of the Fund hold that mone- 
lary stability is indispensable for economic stability, which 
is, in turri, a prerequisite of political stability. But the 
critics question the logic of this chronological sequence. 
Real exchange stability, they say, results only from the 
Prior removal of trade and exchange barriers and _ the 
setting of each country’s domestic house in order, There 
is some irony in the fact that the arguments used in de- 
fence of the Fund represent a complete reversal of the 
opinion held by the Roosevelt Administration at the time 
of the World Economic Conference of 1933. Even some of 
the staunch supporters of the Fund urge that it should not 
z brought into action until the transitional problems of 

hot money,” unbalanced budgets and disorganised 
balances of payments have been dealt with by more direct 
means, and the state of the world is propitious for the 
Fund’s success. In any case, it is stated, the need for ex- 
change in the transition period will be less urgent than the 
need for investment credit. : 

A related series’ of criticisms views the Fund essentially 
as a lending agency. In some quarters, the size of the 
American contribution is thought. to be excessive. Even 
more frequently the contention is heard that the Fund 

ll be unworkable because the plan, either inadvertently 


or deliberately, has failed to consider or make clear the 
probable results of the disparity between the American 
commitment to supply dollars and the potential demand 
for dollars, consisting of the aggregate quotas of other 
countries. In any event, the American contribution may, 
under the scarce currency provisions, far exceed its initial 
quota. As a result, the Fund may be saturated with 
domestic currencies unwanted by the rest of the world. 
Furthermore, some feeling exists that the United States 
should not blindly give a “blank cheque” of this order to 
the Fund. This is not so much an argument against the 
size of the ultimate American loan as a feeling that 
the interests of both borrowing and lending countries will 
be better served if advances are specifically tailored to the 
needs of each country. The alternative “tailoring” sug- 
gested would include not only generous loans, but outright 
grants-in-aid where justified. The provisions of the fund 
are under fire because loans are to be granted automatically 
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without regard to credit-worthiness or economic need and 
with no termination date for the loans. The fear exists that 
if the resources of the Fund become tied up in investment 
credits, its character as a revolving fund will be destroyed. 

A fourth basic criticism of the Fund rests upon the pre- 
mise that the real problem of monetary stabilisation is 
internal, not international. Any mechanism which pours 
funds into gaps in international payments will, it 1s con- 
tended, merely postpone necessary readjustments and the 


voluntary application of correctives by each nation. The: 


Bretton Woods proposals are said to be obsessed with the 
idea of machinery rather than with basic principles. These 
apprehensions are enhanced by the ease with which ex- 
change rates may be changed under the agreement. Indeed, 
in some circles, the Fund is interpreted as little more than 
a device for making periodic devaluation respectable. The 
fact that the Fund is not to be allowed to reject such 
changes on account of the domestic, social or political 
policies of the devaluing member seems, in this perspec- 
tive, completely unrealistic. 

Other criticisms proceed from diverse frames of refer- 
ence. Lawyers are apprehensive that the Fund’s immunity 
from judicial process may lead to one-sided decisions. A 
more comprehensive procedure is required to enforce the 
obligations of each state. The proliferation of autonomous 
international agencies is viewed with some alarm’; it is felt 
these require integration with the general structure of 
international co-operation, most probably through subordi- 
nation to the Economic and Social Council envisaged by 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan. : 

The critics who propound these arguments are not mere 
iconoclasts ; they offer alternatives to the Fund proposals, 
These substitutes are: a return to the traditional gold 
standard; the provision of large United States 
credits to stabilise the pound sterling and perhaps 
other “key currencies”; and the creation of “cur- 
rency blocs” through the pegging of world ex- 
changes to outstanding currencies, such as the pound, 
dollar and rouble. These counter-proposals have been the 
signal for the adherents of the Fund to abandon their de- 
fensive positions and advance to the attack in their turn. 
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All three possibilities would divide countries in their mone. 
tary relations into blocs, gold and non-gold (since all the 
nations do not have the necessary reserves), dollar and 
sterling, etc. Rivalries might develop between groups ‘and 
trade would tend to be canalised within them, thus ob. 
structing the realisation of maximum expansion of trade 
aad employment. Furthermore, it is doubtful whether key 
countries, particularly Great Britain, would willingly enter 
into rigid stabilisation agreements because of the fear tha; 
these might in time interfere with internal objectives, 

The Bank for Reconstruction and Redevelopment has 
secured relatively wider acceptance, or, at least, has mer 
with less criticism, precisely because it cannot be attacked 
on most of the counts charged against the Fund. The pur- 
pose is clearly stated and the institution will undoubtedly 
fill what to many observers seems a real need for recon- 
struction and development funds both in the immediate 
post-war period and in the longer run. The aggregate 
possible commitments of the Bank and the obiigation 
undertaken by each member are considered to be rela- 
tively clearly stated. Loans are to be related to need and 
borrowers’ credit-worthiness is to be scrutinised. Even so. 
some questions have been raised. Chief among them are 
the following: Since the United States will provide the 
major part of the capital, why should not an enlarged 
American Export-Import Bank assume these lending func. 
tions? If the Bank is largely controlled by debtor nations, 
will creditors be able to protect their loans? Is the Bank 
really needed, since private capital is available to finance 
most good projects and uneconomic projects shou!d not be 
financed in any case? 

Despite these doubts, there is a large body of vocal 
opinion in favour of action on the Bank agreement in the 
near future. Some sections of opinion would postpone 
action on the Fund until the problems of the transition 
period have been solved and further study, and perhaps 
amendment, of the Fund provisions has become possible. 
Others would abandon the Fund completely, and include 
instead an exchange stabilisation ‘department in the Bank. 
The relative weight of these bodies of opinion has now to 
be assessed by the Senate and House of Representatives. 


Business Notes 


Doing Things Differently in Australia 


In most highly-developed modern communities the 
administration of finance has come to rest on three tiers. 
First comes the Ministry of Finance, which determines 
general policy ; next comes the Central Bank, which ad- 
ministers the policy; finally, there are the commercial 
banks and specialised institutions speeding the flow of 
commerce within the limits of general policy determined 
by the Ministry of Finance and administered by the Central 
Bank. This, broadly, is the system that has been gradually 
evolved and, at present, is the best there is. 

Judging by the speeches made on the second reading of 
two banking bills—one for the Commonwealth Bank and 
one for the commercial banks—Mr J. B. Chifley, Trea- 
surer of the Commonwealth of Australia, seems to hold the 
view that there is virtue in being different, irrespective of 
the consequences. The complete text of his two bills is not 
yet availdble, and detailed discussion of the proposals, 
therefore, must be deferred. But the substance of his 
speeches suggests that he dislikes the three tiers ; he is out 
for drastic simplification by bringing the whole business 
under one hat, at present his own. The commercial banks 
are to be made to wither away because, in-his view, the 
Commonwealth Bank (the central bank) can administer 
policy as well as deal with Australia’s banking customers ; 
the Commonwealth Bank itself is to lose all independence 
and is to become a mere department of the Treasury. In 


_ other words, the Government is to determine policy, ad- 


minister policy and deal with the customers. 

_ This dogmatic statement may be doing Mr Chifley an 
injustice ; it may be an exaggerated version of the conse- 
quences of the legislation he proposes ; but nothing but the 
object of gaining complete control over central and com- 
mercial banking—that is, nothing save complete innocence 
of modern administration of finance—can have inspired the 
two bills as described in his speeches. 


Briefly, the Commonwealth Bank is to compete 
“actively” with the commercial banks. And, in order to 


a 


~ 


avoid “secondary credit expansion of formidable propcr- 
tions after the war,” the Commonwealth Bank “ must be 
given authority to immobilise the liquid reserves of the 
trading banks to whatever extent may be desirable”; these 
are therefore to be transferred by the trading banks into 
special accounts with the Commonwealth Bank, and in 
future the Commonwealth Bank “may require each bank 
to lodge in its special account each month such an amount 
as may be specified in writing.” Put in another way, the 
Commonwealth Bank will have the power to limit the 
size of the business of the commercial banks, while expand- 
ing its own, and to prevent them from taking part in 
financing post-war expansion. Moreover, the directorate 
of the Bank is to be deprived of all vestiges of indepen- 
dence. Since 1924, the Board of the Bank has consisted of 
six members who had been actively engaged in agricul- 
ture, trade, finance or industry, and two ex-officio mem- 
bers,’ the Secretary to the Treasury and the Governor of 
the Bank. Mr Chifley proposes that, in future, the Governor 
should be assisted by an Advisory Council, consisting of 
the Secretary to the Treasury, the Deputy Governor, 20 
additional representative of the Treasury and two officers of 
the Bank. Further, “if the Treasurer and the Bank are un- 
able to reach agreement (on policy), the Treasurer may 
inform the Bank that the Government accepts responsibi!ity 
for the adoption by the Bank of a policy in aiaalenee with 
the opinion of the Government. ... The Bank shall ther 
give effect to that policy.” 


* * * 


Second Thoughts 


Mr Chifley quoted extensively from the report and 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Monetary 
end Banking Systems in Australia in justification of bh! 
proposals, and he made play with the shortcomings of th 
existing system. 

Nobody would contend that the Australian banki7: 
system, as now operated, is not capable of improvement. 
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But why throw a spanner into the system when its natural 
evolution has been in the direction of that now in operation 


in most modern ‘communities, including this country? It . 


is obvious that Mr Chifley kas framed hus proposals not on 
the basis of technical merits, but from polit.cal motives. 
Even if his party felt that an element of control stronger 
than, say, in this country was desirable and acceptable, they 
could still have maintained the technique of the efficient 
modern three-tiers system. So far as can be ascertained ftom 
Mr Chifley’s speeches, his proposed set-up is devoid of 
technical merits. _ : 

Furthermore, while the kind of banking system Australia 
is to have is entirely for Australia to decide, the proposals 
surely infringe the undertaking given by the Prime Minister, 
Mr Curtin, that he would not introduce measures of 
“socialisation” of this kind. Perhaps, upon reflection, Mr 
Chifley may have second thoughts. 


& * o 
Income Tax Bill 


The first impression created by a more detailed study 
of the Income Tax Bill, 1945, is greatly to strengthen the 
view that the taxation of company profits, like the taxation 
of wages, would benefit by a formal separation from the 
general body of law and practice concerning income tax. 
There is no sign of a move in this direction in the actual 
form of the Bill, and it is mot even clear whether the 
various reliefs are to be considered as deductions before 
utiving at assessable profits or as rebates of tax. The old 
mills and factories allowance was of the former type and 
most other wear and tear allowances of the latter. This is 
2 point which may be cleared up in the course of the 
passage Of the Bill. 

The most important section of the Bill is Part II, dealing 
with reliefs on machinery and plant, and it will ‘probably 
be the section which will cause most uncertainty. It seems 
reasonably clear that the initial allowance of 20 per cent is 
additiongl to normal wear and tear allowances, and that it 
does not have to be deducted in determ:ning the basis 
on which future wear and tear allowances are to be allowed. 
What is a reasonable allowance for wear and tear is, as 
in the past, to be determined by the Commissioners, but it 
is not clear how far their view of what is “ reasonable” 
will be affected by the fact that the addition to the basic 
figure given by them is to be increased from 20 to 25 per 
cent. 


It also seems to be the case that it is within the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners to base the percentage on 
original cost—or some other figure—and not necessarily on 
written down values. In point of fact, with the institution 
of the new machinery of balancing allowances and balancing 
charges, it seems quite unnecessary, from the standpoint 
of the Inland Revenue, to apply rigid rules as to what may 
be charged in any particular year. Whatever the view of 
the taxing authority, the desiderata are that at least the 
whole cost of acquisition should be allowed as a charge 
against profits or a deduction from tax payable, and that 
it should be left largely to the firm in question to arrange 
with the Commissioners the most equitable method of 
achieving this object. But whatever is intended, the intention 
should be clear beyond the possibility of misunderstanding. 

A provision which will almost certainly arouse a great 
deal of comment is that which requires that the vendor of 
Patent rights shall be taxed on the proceeds of the sale 
‘ven when, under existing law, the proceeds would be 
‘garded as a capital receipt and, as such, exempt from 
taxation. There are already a number of anomalies in tax 
law on the question of what is capital and what revenue, 
‘nd this provision threatens to add to them. 


* * ° 


Discriminating Allowances 


A general criticism of the ‘scope of the Bill must be 
eft until later, but it is necessary to mention the restriction 
f the new reliefs on buildings to those of productive 
industry. This constitutes a measure of discrimination 
which would appear, in some degree at least, to apply also 
. the provisions of Part II. It is quite clear that the need 
ot improvement and the benefit to be derived from it are 
’s great in some other fields as in productive industry. It 
‘ far from being established that the conditions in distribu- 
“on or in the provision of certain services, such as hotels, are 


© different that they would not reap a corresponding benefit 
from reliefs, : , 
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This is a point which was taken by several speakers in 
the debate on the second reading of the Bill, when the 
Chancelior of the Exchequer, as reported, specificaliy stated 
that the Government was weighting the scales in favour of 
those forms of capital investment most necessary to the 
industrial strength of the community. This point was driven 
home by Mr Peake, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
who said he could not accept the viéw that any taxpayers 
outside productive industry would have to foot the bill, 
since it was hoped so to stimulate production as to produce 
a higher revenue. As regards hotels, it appears that new 
plant will benefit under Part II, but the position of outlays 
on equipment, including office equipment, remains obscure. 

Apart from establishing the point that the Government 
intends to use discriminating taxation as an instrument of 
policy, the debate did little to clear up the uncertainties 
already mentioned. There was more than one demand for 
the adoption of a simpler concept.of what ought to consti- 
tute taxable profits, and the Bill was welcomed as a step 
reducing the gap between the official and commercial idea, 
on the subject, Most speakers, however, wished for more 
concessions. 

* + * 


Engineering and Housing 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the housing 
problem cannot be solved by traditional building methods 
alone, and that the building industry will have to accept 
the infusion of outside, non-orthodox practices, if the 
enormous public demand for new houses is to be satis- 
fied. In other words, steel and aluminium must combine 
with bricks and mortar if the post-war housing programme 
is to succeed. A thoughtful contribution to the solution of 
the problem is provided in a memorandum on “The 
Eng‘neering Industries and the Rebuilding Programme,” 
prepared for the Engineering Indus ries Association by 
an architect and an engineer. Those responsible for 
housing pol’cy, and in particular those in control of the 
building industfy, wou'd be well advised to study very 
carefully the report which is now being circulated to in- 
dustrialists and 10 Members of Parliament. 

On the assumption that the build'ng industry can itself 
proyide approximately 300,coo houses per annum by 
traditional methods, and estimating an average build'ng 
of 600,000 houses a year over a period of ten years, the 
Engineering Association propose an annual target of 
200,000 factory-made houses and 100,000 composite 
houses, partly by traditional construction and partly built 
with steel frames. As Lord Davidson (Chairman of 
the Engineering Industries Association) has pointed 
out, if the building industry alone has to carry the 
burdens, the number of building workers would be swol’en 
far beyond its long-term needs—the immediate number 
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required might be two million, whereas the long-term needs 
might be only 800,000. Apart from its réle in the actual con- 
struction of houses, the engineering industry will obviously 
be of vital importance in the production of household fit- 
tings and components, such as compete bathroom or 
kitchen units, whether for factory-built or conventional 
houses, for the conversion of houses to flats or for use in 
schools, hospitals and. public buildings. 


* 


As a practical step, the report suggests that small 
research groups should be set up to carry out initial experi- 
mental work, while sub-commi.tees of the Association 
should be formed to establish relations with the building 
industry and to explore the possibilities of exporting 
components and factory-made houses, or both. Opposition 
is expected from certain sections of the building industry, 
which have a vested interest in ‘traditionalism, to the in- 
cursion of engineering into their fie'd, but the Association 
hopes that, in view of the overriding national interest, 
their co-operation will not be withheld. 

But while the engineering industry will no doubt be 
able to make a valuable contribution to the post-war 
building programme, the ra‘e of construction suggested 
in the report seems too high if there is to be a simultaneous 
improvement in the other components of the standard of 
living ; the report, in fact, illustrates the need for com- 
bining the technical with the economic approach in post- 
war planning. 

oo * * 


Demobilisation and Control 


Although gaps caused by casualties still have to be 
filled and some new recruits will be needed, the tide of 
mobilisation for the Services has almost reached turning 
point. Soon the reverse process will begin, and it will be 
a much more difficult one. Mobilisation has been a steady 
process. Demobilisation will be an “avalanche ”—to use 
Mr Bevin’s word—even though plans are made and have 
been generally agreed. Much will depend upon the con- 
ditions in which demobilisation takes place. 

These conditions hinge almost entirely upon controls. 
The debate in the House of Lords last week stiowed that 
too many people, in an effort to scrap controls that can 
be dispensed with immediately after the ending of hostili- 
ties, are prepared to see all wartime controls thrown over- 
board, regardless of their usefulness. But if price control 
is continued until production is adequate, inflation can be 
avo'ded. If rationing is continued until demand can be 
satisfied without it, there will be “fair shares” for all. 
If qua'ity is con‘rolled, a hungry market wijl not be 
flooded with shoddy goods. Reconversion plans should be 
dovetailed so that factories and houses a? built to an 
integrated plan. Production for export and for the home 
market have to be co-ordinated. Mr Bevin, speaking last 
week to the Multiple Shops Federation, made it clear that 
unless the state plays its part in the process of recon- 
vers‘on, no hing but chaos would result. 

This was his most important point, but he had other 
things to say. The distributive trades, at no time on the 
list of reserved occupations, have probab!y made a bigger 
con‘ribution to the Services than any other section of 
industry. They will therefore have more ex-Service men 
and women to re-absorb. Mr Bevin appealed to the Fede- 
ration (and incidentally to all employers) to extend a 
welcome to their returning employees. It is perhaps not 
yet sufficien'ly appreciated that the man who has been 
uprooted from normal life fof a number of years needs 
special treatment. His eagerness to adjust himself may be 
tempered by military experience; sympathy and tact on 
the part not only of his employers but of his fellow 
workers will assist him to regain his civilian form, 


* * x 


First Stock Exchange Company 


Considerable surprise has been caused by the news 
that a firm of brokers on the Stock Exchange has decided 
to act on the facilities of Rule §7b and to convert itself 
into a company with unl'mited liability. It is true that, with 
the end of EPT poss'bly rot very far off, a considerable 
advantage may accrue from being taxed as a company, on 
profits retained in the business, instead of paying sur-tax 
on earnings irrespective of the use to which they are put. 


There remains, however, the overwhelming disadvantage 
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that, if death duties are charged on the basis of past earn. 
ings, the estate of a deceased member may find itself with 
a heavy deficit. The present position on this matter Was 
set out on page 125 of The Economist of January 27th, and 
there is no information as to any fresh development since 
then. In the circumstances, the firm in question, which 
has not hitherto been associated with the negotiations, seems 
to be taking substantial risks, but it presumably knows jt; 
own interest. There is no reason to suppose that there will 
be any difficulty in obtaining the consent of the Committee 
to the,change, provided the requirements of the rules are 
fully met, but it is doubtful whether the example will fing 
any followers until the outlook is clearer or whether the 
unlimited company form will ever make a wide appeal to 
brokers. 


t 2 « 


Canadian Pacific Revenue 


The raising of the dividend on Canadian Pacific 
ordinary stock from 2 to § per cent was a fair indication 
that something had occurred to offset the fall of some $% 
million in net railway earnings, which was then all that 
was known of the 1944 results. The figures of income and 
profit and loss accounts, now available, show a very marked 
change indeed from those of recent years. It is true that other 
income continued to fall, at least in the shipping and mis- 
cellaneous sections. But instead of provisions for lines 
abandoned and depreciation, which have hitherto increased 
as more money became available to meet them, there are 
actually credits of $4,500,000 received from the Great 
Northern Railway for release from obligations under the 
joint section agreement, and of $1,045,235, a portion of 
steamship insurance recoveries representing compensation 
for increased cost of tonnage replacement. Further, there is 
a fall of over $14 million in fixed charges, which was not 
unexpected.) Thus, while the income available for fixed 
charges is down by almost $10 million to $55} million odd, 
that available to meet ordinary dividends and reserves is 
some $33,880,000, against rather under $30 million for 1943. 

is means that after paying the increased ordinary 
dividend it is possible to add some $17,130,000 to the carry 
forward, against $23,300,000 a year ago. So far, so good. But 
it is not to be expected that stockholders will regard this as 
more than a modest addition to their resources, and at that 
one which may not be used to assist their dividends. Both 
credit items are obviously of a non-recurring character, and 
it remains the fact that in the future, as in the past, each 
year’s accounts are likely to bring their quota of unpredict- 
able items. Great as the influence of these has been on the 
net balance available, they seldom exceed in amount 2 per 
cent of the gross railway traffics. It is upon the maintenance 
of these and on securing a lower expense ratio that the 
payment of regular and reasonable dividends must depend. 


* * * 


Electric Supply Companies 


The removal of the security ban on their publication 
has led in the fast few weeks to the appearance of the 
accounts, for the first time since 1940, of a number of 
electric supply companies. Unfortunately, the in‘ormative- 
ness of the accounts varies greatly, and makes comparison 
between the companies difficult. A more comprehensive 
picture should be obtainable when a number of annuil 
meetings have been held. 


Electricity undertakings have suffered little financial loss 
as a result of the war. Some have experienced appreciable 
gains. An interesting feature is that London companies, 
while they have naturally done less well than concerns 
operating in the North of England, have suffered less than 
might be expected from the effects of extensive bombing and 
evacuation. The ordinary dividend payments of four 
northern companies—North-Eastern Electric Supply, York- 
shire Electric Power, Electric Distribution Company 
Yorkshire, and Northampton Electric Light and Power— 
have been maintained throughout the war at their pre-wa! 
level of 7, 8, 9 and 10 per cent respectively. By contrast, the 
County of London Electric Supply and the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply companies have each pad 8 per cent during 
the war years, against 10.5 and 10 per cent respective.y Pr 
war. This decline in pavments is very mild in comparison 
with the experiences of London gas companies. 

Confidence that adequate reserves for re-equ'pment have 
been built up is expressed in the statements of two under” 
takings operating outside London, and is reflected in somé 
increase in carry forwards and general reserves. Taxation 
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has inevitably increased steeply in all cases, but nevertheless 
more companies are able to adopt the practice of providing 
in their accounts for the current year’s taxation. 


x * * 


Costs and Prices 


All accounts reflect the great wartime increase in both 
electricity consumption and cost of generation that had 
already been indicated in the report of the Central Electricity 
Board. The sales of the County of London Electric Supply 
Company have risen from 2,007 million units in 1938 to 2,209 
million units in 1944. In both years, about 680 million units 
were retained by the Central Electricity Board, so that 
supplies to the companies’ own consumers rose by over 
15 per cent ; but in reception areas the increase in sales has 
been very much greater. For instance, consumption ap- 
proximately doubled between 1938 and 1944 in the area 
of the Northampton Electric Light and Power Company.. 

No other sales figures are available, but the wartime trend 
is illustrated by the following operating results of three 
large undertakings : — 


Cost of 





: : 
| Generation | 
' lrading and/or Trading Ss, oil 
Receipts Current Profit Fs : 
and t : 
__| Sees | ; | Profit” 
1938 | 1944 | 1938 "| 1944 | 1938 1944 | 
sesitedtaeieadicebaaeaaesaenpempmmtieanieiiMecdstatstesipheantgiiiaianaiag italia Acliam icici iiiteceallninisticaniiabaiienmtage 
| ' 
| £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | f000 | % 
County of London.... | 4,837 | 7,333 | 1,829 | 4,609 | 3,008 | 2,724 | — 10 
"Metro, Electric Supply | 1,707 | 3,033 | 1,049 | 2,056 | 658 | 977) + 48 
Yorks, Electric Power | 1.441 | 2,831 | °457 | 11343 | 984 | 1,488 | + 51 





Operating costs appear to be now between double and 
ueble their pre-war level, mainly due to the rise in the cost 
of coal. Revenue has not risen anything like so steeply. 
This is natural in view of the fact that there has been no 
general increase in tariffs, In some areas the average charge 
per unit has fallen due to increased use of the cheaper bulk 
rates, although in others there have been percentage in- 
creases to the electricity bill of private consumers. It 
should be remembered, too, that part of the rise in coal costs 
is passed on to user under “ special contracts” with indus- 
trialists. Nevertheless the fact that net profits have not 
suffered indicates how much electric supply companies, 
which carry a heavy burden of fixed charges on capital, 
stand to gain from expanded consumption. 


* * * 


US Lend-Lease Aid for France 


The primary purpose of the lend-lease agreement 
between the United States and France is to assist in the 
mobilisation of the resources of the French nation. The 
United States has already equipped, under lend-lease, eight 
French divisions, some of which, in the words of the 
Secretary of War, Mr Stimson, “fought superbly by the 
side of American troops” during the past year. Additional 
divisions are to be equipped. The new agreements go 
beyond the supply of equipment for the formation of 
military units; they are designed to harness French pro- 
ductive capacity more fully to the combined war effort, and 
involve the supply, not merely of raw materials, but also 
of food to keep the people in good health, and of. certain 
tems of capital equipment. 

The new agreements consist of a master agreement and 
4 mutual aid agreement similar to those concluded by the 
United States with other members of the United Nations. 
France, in fact, has furnished the United States with 

teverse” lend-lease ever since D-Day’ in the form of 
railway and port facilities, hotels; warehouses, military 
Vehicles, textiles, batteries, telephone wire, and so on. But 
they also include an agreement under section three (c) of 
the Lend-Lease Act, the first of its kind. (A similar one is 
‘0 negotiation with Russia.) This consists of two schedules, 
‘ne prov:ding for the supply of raw materials for war use, 
48 well as of food and other essential civilian tequirements, 
© the amount of $1,670 million, and the other for the 
‘upply of capital equipment, such as locomotives, ships 
‘nd machinery to the value of $900 million. 

Supply schedules are normally subject to revision, and 
'¢ deliveries may be stopped when the President of the 
Tited States decides that they are no longer necessary 
= the prosecution of the war. But the agreement under 
“ection three (c) of the Lend-Lease Act contains a pro- 
vision whereby France can purchase all outstanding 
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deliveries in the first schedule by making payment in thirty 
annual instalments, with interest at the rate of 2} per cent. 
It provides, moreover, that the capital goods specufied in the 
second schedule—these are expected to outlive the war— 
are to be purchased outright by France ; 20 per cent of the 
value of deliveries is to be paid in cash and the remainder 
in thirty annual instalments, the amount outstanding to carry 
interest at the rate of 2$ per cent. 


* 


The agreements have had a favourable reception in France; 
the promised deliveries hold’ out some prospect of relief. 
They are, of course, quite inadequate, even in relation to the 
most pressing civilian needs. The allocation for food in the 
first schedule—$185 million—is but a small proportion of the 
amount that would be needed for the provision of an 
adequate minimum. Nor is the need for imports likely to 
end with the next harvest, which, because of the shortage 
of labour (this could be partly remedied by the recruitment 
of a “land army ”), fertilisers and other difficulties, is again 
likely to fall below the pre-war output by a quarter or more. 


x * * 
Agreement With Switzerland 


After negotiations between Allied delegations and the 
Swiss Government that lasted nearly a month, an agree- 
ment was signed on March 8th. The agreement is mutually 
advantageous ; to the Allies it is an act of economic war- 
fare, and to the Swiss a means of material gain. Altogether 
it is a testimony to the fact that Switzerland is no longer 
geographically isolated from the Allies. 

The Swiss undertook to suspend the facilities enjoyed by 
Germany in moving coal, steel and other materials through 
their country ; this will render more difficu't German com- 
munications with northern Italy. They have agreed to cut 
still further their exports to Germany ; these will in future 
be only some § per cent of the 1942 level, and then only 
against payment in goods ; go'd will no longer be accepted. 
Exports of electricity are to be sharply curtailed, making 
available additional supplies for France. The Swiss have 
agreed, further, to list all funds held on behalf of residents 
in Germany and German-occupied territory (German funds 
in Switzerland had already been blocked) ; this will assist 
in the recovery of looted property. 

The Allies agreed to allow Switzerland to import much- 
needed food and raw material supplies. The French will 
allow the Swiss to use the port of Toulon ; they will also 
alloW the Swiss to bring in supplies overland from Spain, 
but as they are themselves desperately short of transport, 
the Swiss will have to use their own railway rolling stock 
and lorries. Since the Swiss have few steam locomotives 
left—these are said to number less than 1oo—and as coal 
and many other materials Switzerland requires are short 
and badly needed in liberated countries, there can be no 
rapid expansion in Switzerland’s imports. But the conces- 
sions made should bring a measure of alleviation. 


* * 


Export Mutual Aid 


The appo‘ntment of the new Minister at the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade is awaited with interest, for on 
him much of the success of the export drive will depend. 
Many of the export groups of manufacturers which were 
set up with Government encouragement before Lend- 
Lease’ have kept themselves in be‘ng against the time 
when exports could be resumed. Those which have been 
least active could now be resuscitated and the formation 
of new groups encouraged. e ° 

Some export groups have already given thought to 
post-war expansion. Among them is the Hosiery and 
Knitwear Export Group, which held its fifth annual 
meeting this week. It expects to increase the export trade 
in knitwear fourfold, from its pre-war value of £2,500.000 
to {10 million. A preliminary survey of world markets 
has already been made, and to increase marketing effi- 
ciency manufacturers wi'l pool their resources for research 
and trade promotion. An encouraging aim of the group 
is to meet overseas demand not only for better quality 
goods—in which British knitwear manufacturers excel— 
but for “a wide range ... suited to all tastes and 
pockets.” The utility programme, in which knitwear has 
been one of the most successful, should have taught manu- 
facturers many lessons in producing attractive goods 
cheaply. 

The Board of Trade is considering a proposal of the 
group that a levy of id. a lb. should be made on a!l yarn 
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issued for export to certain special markets, and the 
revenue so raised spent on export trade development and 
market research. This proposal for co-operation might 
well be adopted by other groups ; mutual aid can only be 
ef benefit to all. 


. * x 


Leaseholds Outlook 


The declaration of a second dividend, making the usual 
wartime total of 15 per cent, by Trinidad Leaseholds over 
three months ago gave no indication of the trend of results 
for the year to June 30, 1944. The full accounts contain 
for the first time particulars of wartime production and 
development and so make it possible to obtain some idea 
of the present position and prospects of this leading Trini- 
dad concern. The year brought an increase from £1,424,107 
to £1,608,506 in revenue and the net improvement, after 
increases in both head office expenditure and depreciation 
provisions, was some £163,000. Of this £70,000 is absorbed 
by raising the tax provision to £720,000, but this under- 
states the tax burden, for dividends are taken into the 
accounts for the first time before deduction of local taxa- 
tion. This means that the total tax provision ought to be 
increased to £765,000 to make it comparable. After this 
heavy drain, it is still possible to add £250,000 to contin- 
gencies compared with appropriations of {£200,000 to 
specific reserves a year before. The total of all reserves 
exceeds £3,290,000 and net liquid assets amount to rather 
more than this sum, of which only £1,400,000 is repre- 
sented by stores and stocks of oil and produce. 

The company has, thus, very ample liquid resources 
and, as in the case of other oil concerns, it may well need 
them. Production has been pushed up from 4,774,000 bar- 
rels in 1938-39 to a maximum of 6,799,800 in 1943-44.and 
almost the same figure in the preceding year. But, whereas 
the pre-war drilling programme amounted to some 222,800 
feet per annum that for the five war years has averaged 
some 268,000 feet of which about 25 per cent was in joint 
interest fields. The increase in production has been accom- 
panied by some decline in purchases, but the refinery 
throughout was over 13 million barrels in 1942-43 and 
12,827,100 barrels in the succeeding year. 

Throughout the war supplies of steel have been based 
on obtaining the maximum immediate output per foot 
drilled and development has got badly out of balance with 
output. In consequence, the company is faced with a con- 
siderable programme of exploration into less developed 
areas and deeper horizons. In addition, heavy outlays 
will be necessary to catch up with de‘erred repairs and 
replacements. There is no immediate danger of any fall 
in output below pre-war standards, but wartime figures 
may not be repeated. As to profits, these must depend 
largely on post-war price levels. 


* 2 ~ 
Farm Wages and Prices 


Farm workers have recently been awarded §s. of the 
258. wage increase which they have been claiming. The new 
nat‘onal minimum wage of 70s. per week is more than 
double the pre-war average minimum wage of 32s., although 
it is still low enough.in comparison with industrial wages 
to bear out the claim of Mr Hudson—and the farm workers 
—that the services of primary producers are dispropor- 
tionately undervalued. 

The effects of the wage increase can be seen in the new 
range of agricultural prices, fixed under the recently intro- 
duced mach‘nery for annual consultation during the next 
four years detween the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
National Farmers’ Unions. The machinery has apparently 
worked smoothly, and farmers are reported to be satisfied 
with its results. The provision for an increase of 5s. per 
ton of sugar-beet and of ros. per ton of potatoes grown for 
the 1945 harvest ind'cates both how expensive of labour 
are these crops and how important it still is to minimise 
imports of bulky foodstuffs. There is to be no change in 
the price of cereals, for which compulsory cropping orders 


are already be'ng relaxed. It is poss’ble that no compulsory . 


cropping orders wilt be issued for the 1946 harvest, in which 
case this year’s increase in the price of potatoes and sugar- 
beet will be withdrawn and the acreage payment on wheat 
and rye reduced from £4 to £2. 

The new range of prices indicates the beg’nning of a 
trams‘tion to greater emphasis on livestock and livestock 
products, most of which are awarded a price increase, in- 
clud’ng, sgn'ficantly, fat p'gs and eggs. Milk receives an 
increase of §d. per gallon. In view of the continuing need 


Ts 
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to and winter milk production, it is to be hoped thar th; 
in will be spread differentially si ge pe 

The improved prices offered for livestock products will 
encourage farmers, if they are allowed to do so, to grow 
more crops for feeding to livestock instead of for human 
consumption. It is possible that the total arable acreage wij) 
not fall for several years. The NFU have expressed their 
determination to maintain the wartime volume of food 
production, while changing its emphasis by rehabilitating 
pig and poultry production. The desirability of reducing 
crops grown for human consumption appears to have been 
accepted, conditional upon livestock encouragement ; by; 
the test of the present agreed agricultural policy will come 
when cheap imports of feeding stuffs, and of bacon and 
meat, are once more available.. 


Manpower Statistics 


The number of men and women of working age (in 
Great Britain) in the Forces, Women’s Services, Civ) 
Defence and Industry at the end of 1944 was 21,713,000, 
compared with 21,956,000 in mid-1944 and 22,265,000 in 
September, 1943, the peak period of mobilisation. The de- 
cline in the case of men is due mainly to war casualties and 
in the case of women to the increased rate of wastage, The 
numbers unemployed at the end of 1944 were 130,000, com- 
pared with 102,000 in the middle of the year. 

The total number of men and women in the Armed 
Forces reached its peak at the end of 1944 with 4,983,000— 
4,526,000 men and 457,000 women. This represents an in- 
crease of 14,000 over mid-1944 and a progressive increase 
since 1941, when it was 3,374,000. In 1939 the number was 
only 477,000. 

The labour force in industry at the end of 1944 was 
16,517,000—the lowest figure of the war—10,072,000 men 
and 6,445,000 women. The peak of the industrial labour 
force was reached in the middle of 1942, with 17,494,000. 
The decline was greatest in the munitions group, which had 
4,758,000 compared with the peak of 5,233,000 in md-1943. 

The number of workers in basic industries and services 
(agriculture, mining, transport, shipping, etc.) was 5,685,000 
at the end of 1944, a decrease of only 1,000 over mid-1944 
and an increase of 53,000 over mid-1943. This group re- 
mained fairly steady throughout the war. Group III (less 
essential industries), which includes build'ng, distr:bution, 
manufacturing for civilian consumption, began to recover 
some of the labour force which it had lost. This group 
comprised 9,277,000 workers in 1939 and was reduced by 
one-third to 6,008,0co in mid-1944—at the end of 1944 the 
figure was 6,074,000 and is progressively increasing. 


Company Result 


Dorman, Long. 
Years to September 30, 
ms 7" 1944 
Profit after tax®.........0.....ce..eee- 1,058,397 1,106,938 —‘1,144,828 
oid. unos oa he te'ees 12,167 13,000 13,000 
5% Debenture stock interest ........... 194,346 153,047 44,957 
Other Deb. interest and sinking funds. . . 46,054 46,061 46,065 
ca ete eer h g. oat 275,000 275,000 275,000 
WI I foes tc, et 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Preference dividends .................5- 238.803 238,803 238,805 
Preferred ordinary dividend ............ 82,110 82,110 82,110 
Ordinary shares :— 
ie ee ok 194,917 983,917 429,893 
(hE Aa la pati tants alegre a 126,492 126.492 278,491 
E A RESS HORE ASTRAL ARLE: 149 25:3 15 5 
EN a riitlchinn shld 4 takiecd odiees , » $ 
Gomera TeServe .......ccccccccscscccess 65,000 150, $250,000 
CUNY MUPIIE kn vdeddtbbuhacthdi.. sks 55,746 63,171 71,439 


Fasc 
————— 


Net fixed assets 


Eee eerie) Oe 6,066,183 5,810,450 5,516.18 
Net inter-company items............... 1,521,685 1,740,919 —_1,666,6! 
Net liquid assets ................cecee, 4,342,222 4,780,715 4,666,960 
Gross liquid assets.................000- 7,639,552 8,577,707 8,705,581 
Total share capital .................... 5,615,243 5.615.245 7,515,245 
Ordinary share capital ..............2.. 1,581,148 1,581,148 5,481,108 
Mortgage and prior lien stock .......... 606,7 4,060,945 904,97 
*Including income from subsidiary and associated companies. + Including £39,1% 


to sinking fund. { Including £106,860 surplus arising from past years. 
_ The £1 ordinary shares, standing at 27s. 3d. ¢x dividend, 
yield £5 17s. 4d. per cent. 3 sae th 
It should be noted that £44,957 has been paid during mr 
year ended September 30, 1944, in respect of interest on the 
5 per cent Debenture Stock which was redemed in November, 
1943. Since theewhole of the 1,900,000 new £1 ordinary shares, 
which were created to effect this debenture redemption, Pat” 
ticipate in the 1944 dividend, the effect of the 1944 figures |S 
to undervalue the normal earning power of Dorman, Lae 
ordinary capital. Ignoring § per cent debenture interest, 2° 
for in 1944 would work out at 13.6 per cent. 
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IOMPANY MEETINGS 


EMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


RECORD FIGURES 
MR CYRIL W. BLACK’S REVIEW 


The gist Annual Meeting of the Tem- 
ance Permanent Building Society was 
4 on the 15th instant, at Wigmore 
| London, W.1. 
Mr Cyril W. Black, F.S.L, FAL, J.P., 
rman of the Society, in the course of 
ch said: — 
ee which has recently closed is 
sbably one of the most memorable in the 
siety’s history as, in spite of the many 
‘culties arising from the war situation, 
has witnessed outstanding progsess in 
ey branch of our activities. May I 
jw your attention to the major 
rlopments which have made the past 
st exceptional. 


TOTAL ASSETS 















1) The total assets of the Society have 
sen by £1,663,000 to a figure in excess 
{8,200,000—a record in our history. 
Nn the other side of the Balance Sheet are 
amounts due to Shareholders and 
Nepositors which have increased by an 
proximately similar amount, to a new 
sord total of £6,958,000. 
Members might like to be reminded that 
are still open to receive investment 
monies at 23 per cent. per annum interest 
n the case. of Shares, and 2 per cent. per 
mum interest in the case of Deposits, 
nome Tax paid by the Society in each 


RESERVES 
(2) Our reserves, including the balance of 
profit carried forward, amount to approxi- 
mately £1,138,0@0 a higher figure than ever 
before. These reserves represent over 16 
cent. of the aggregate share and deposit 
pital, or over 24 per cent. of the share 
apital only, the latter being the manner 
bh which the reserve ratio is calculated by 
ome other societies. In this respect the 
ouety continues to occupy the premier 
sition among all National Building 
wielies, its reserve ratio being much in 
acess of that of any* of its competitors. 
yur cash and investments total nearly 
1,700,000, again a record, this represent- 
ig, in the view of your directors, a sub- 
tantial and satisfactory degree of liquidity. 


















ADVANCES 


3) The amount advanced during the 
“ar was over £1,550,000, easily a record 
h our history. The highest amount ever 
eviously advanced was in 1936 when the 
ortgages completed totalled approximately 
1,296,000 


The volume of mortgage business tran- 
Rcted also compares favourably with that 
‘’asacted during the same period by any 
our competitors. It should be noted 
i te great majority of the loans made 
ode the year were of comparatively 
ate amounts on properties being pur- 
"aed for personal occupation, and not, to 
“y great extent, on large blocks of 
erty. I am glad to be able to inform 
bers that we have not relaxed in the 
mitest_ degree those standards of pru- 
ea Which it has always been our custom 
ip, © IM considering applications for 
ices. In all, we received during the 
Z applications for mortgages of an 
a of approximately £3,306,000 and, 
Pe a actually advanced represents only 
mount more than s0 per cent. of this 
“ 7 _These figures well illustrate the 
mprud t we have not been reckless or 
a but have applied rigid tests to 
c me made to the Society and 
ve have be ccePted business with which 

) Our en completely satisfied. 
Policy of securing and opening 






Regional Offices in districts which we have 
regarded as suitable for the extension of 
our business has been continued during the 
year. It may be of interést to members to 
know that the mortgage money which we 
are at present advancing is being put out 
approximately half in the Greater London 
area, and approximately half in other parts 
of England, and in Scotland and in 
Northern Ireland. We are thus securing 
that spread in our securities which is 
generally regarded as making for strength 
and stability. 

(5) During the year the society has 
acquired No. 227 Regent Street which, 
together with Nos. 223 and 225 Regent 
Street, previously acquired, will make a 
future dignified and worthy head office 
for the society. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now {fo the profit and loss 
account, you will find on the income side 
that increase in the income from borrowers 
and from investments which would be 
anticipated from the increased funds 
invested both in mortgage securities and 
in other investments. On the expenditure 
side of the account, the management 
expenses have risen,: largely as a result of 
the opening of additional regional offices, 
and the increased cost of advertising and 
commission which it has been necessary 
to incur in order to achieve such a satis- 
factory increase in our mortgage business. 
Interest on deposits has risen consistently 
with the increase in the volume of our 
deposits. The liability for taxation has 
remained substantially unchanged. The bal- 
ance carried down to appropriation account 
shows an increase of nearly £9,000. We have 
transferred to general reserve fund a sum 
of £15,000 (raising this fund to £965,000), 
and to contingencies fund a sum of £5,225 
(raising this fund to £155,000), and have 
carried forward an amount of rather more 
than £18,000. Our ability to strengthen 
our reserves is severely curtailed by the 
heavy burden imposed for taxation and our 
share of our borrowers’ war damage con- 
tributions. While taxation remains on its 
present crippling scale it is difficult for 
business undertakings to make adequate 
additions to reserves. 


SATISFACTORY PAYMENTS BY 
BORROWERS 


I am glad to be able to inform you that 
our borrowing members are continuing to 
honour their obligations satisfactorily. In 
many cases combined family incomes are 
higher to-day than ever before and this is 
reflected in the fact that the great majority 
of our borrowers are meeting their pay- 
ments without difficulty and in many cases 
are making repayments in excess of their 
legal obligation. In cases of difficulty we 
have done our utmost to meet the require- 
ments of members by modifying capital 
repayments to meet altered circumstances, 
and I have no hesitation in stating that 
there has never been a time when we have 
enjoyed more harmonious relations with 
our borrowers than to-day. We are con- 
tinually receiving letters of appreciation 
from members for the help and considera- 
tion afforded to them in any periods of 
difficulty in which they may have found 

_—. i in the possession 

Such properties as are 1 bf 
of the re or are being administered by 
receivers appointed by us, are, with very 
few exceptions, satisfactorily let. The net 
income received is in nearly every case 
adequate both to meet the interest on the 
mortgage money outstanding and to pro- 
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vide a surplus which is applied year by 
year to the reduction of the capital. 
In nearly every case, as a result of the 
general increase in property values, the 
Securities could be readily realised for a 
sum more than sufficient to discharge the 
outstanding mortgage debt. 

It would not be fitting for me to con- 
clude my remarks without expressing the 
appreciation of my colleagues and myself 
to the general manager, Mr Ronald Bell, 
and all members of the head office staff, 
and also to the regional office managers and 
members of their staffs. The very satis- 
factory results of the year have not been 
achieved without unprecedented efforts on 
the part-of all concerned, Those of you 
who are engaged in business of any kind 
are aware of the tremendous difficulties 
inherent in the present situation. The 
general manager has borne a heavy burden 
of responsibility and the successful inaugu- 
ration of the regional offices has made 
great additional demands upon his time and 
energy. To him and all those associated 
with him our best thanks are due. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES AND HOUSING 


He would be a bold man indeed who 
would attempt to forecast the shape of 
things to come; with this one prophecy 
I will content myself, that the future hous- 
ing needs of the nation will require the 
utmost that the building society movement 
can give and that it will be found that 
building societies will be called upon to 
play an even more important part than 
any they have fulfilled hitherto. Your 
directors are determined to do their utmost 
to maintain the outstanding prestige of 
the Society and to extend its sphere of 
usefulness both to investors and to 
borrowers. 

The directors’ report and statement of 
accounts were adopted. 


SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 


ROCK-LIKE STRENGTH OF LIFE 
OFFICES 


SIR JOHN LORNE MACLEOD’S 
SPEECH 


Sir John Lorne MacLeod, chairman of 
the board of directors, presided at the 


annual meeting of the Scottish Life 
Assurance Company, Limited, held in 
Edinburgh on Wednesday the 14th 
instant. 


In moving adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year 1944, the chairman 
said :— 

This is our sixth wartime report, and 
I am sure we all trust it will be the last— 
so far at least as the war ir. Europe is 
concerned. We are witnessing to-day 
many far-reaching changes in our national 
life which have been precipitated by the 
war—some good, some not so good—but 
we are also witnessing proof of the re- 
markable strength of our great financial 
institutions which are standing up to the 
strain of war with unimpaired, perhaps 
even with enhanced, reputation. Among 
them the Life Assurance Offices of the 
country are again showing a_ rock-like 
strength, for twice within a generation have 
they been called upon to absorb the shocks 
of a world upheaval. Nothing short of a 
disastrous defeat, happily no longer to be 
imagined, can now imperil the securitv on 
which our policyholders rely. Truly a 
life assurance policy is a bulwark against 
adversity, and never is this better brought 
home to us than at the present time. 


MODERATE ADVANCE IN NEW BUSINESS 


The net new business of £772,000 shows 
a moderate advance on the amount written 
in 1943. This means that the branch 
secretaries and agents with whom they 
work have acquitted themselves well, for 
in these days when the procuring of- new 
business is faced with so many obstacles 
it is an arduous task to keep up the 
returns. 

While on the topic’ of new business, I 





v ys, 
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take the opportunity to mention that since 
the close of the accounts it has been decided 
to modify the operation of the war clause 
which it is customary to insert in life 
policies, so far as it concerns new policy- 
holders and those who have joined us since 
the beginning of the war. The new 
privilege extends full cover to civilians 
against war risks so long as the policy- 
holder is on land within the limits of 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, Eire and 
the Isle of Man, and it applies to both with 
and without profits policies in the main 
classes of assurance. This move has been 
prompted by the greatly improved military 
situation, and the view that it is sound 
is shared by a steadily increasing num- 
ber of other life offices. 


PREMIUM INCOME WELL MAINTAINED 


The premium income is being well 
maintained despite the difficulty of war- 
time conditions. The figure this year is 
approximately £629,000, which includes a 
renewal premium income of £608,000, 
practically the same amount as in the 
previous year. Interest received, less tax 
thereon, appears as £319,067, and shows a 
met return on the invested funds of £3 
8s. 2d. per cent. The gross return before 
deduction of tax is £4 10s. 11d. per cent. 
We may take it as a matter of congratu- 
lation that considering the large amounts 
annually invested in new Government 
issues which yield on the average less than 
3 per cent. gross, the overall yield on the 
company’s funds has not been more ad- 
versely affected. Turning to the other side 
of the account, the death strain, even 
allowing for the inclusion of many claims 
directly due to war operations, is within 
the ficure which we would expect in 
peacetime. Claims arising from matured 
endowment assurances have reached 
£453,000. Surrenders are again extremely 
low, while commissicn and expenses of 
manag>-ment have further contracted, work- 
ing out at 124 per cent. on the premium 
income. = 


TOTAL ASSETS TOUCH £10,900,000 


Coming now to the balance-sheet you 
will see that the life assurance and an- 
nuity fund stands at roughly £9,568,000, 
representing an increase of £86,000 during 
the year. For the first time the total 
. assets of the company have touched 
£10.000,000. Our holdings in British 
Government securities now total £2,821,000, 
which is 28 per cent. of the company’s 
total assets, or 32 per cent. of the market- 
able securities included therein. During 
1944 the upward movement in Stock Ex- 
change prices generally has continued and 
our margn of appreciation over book 
values is now, I think, amply sufficient 
to take care of any possible shrinkage in 
values which may occur during the period 

transition to a peace-time economy, 
even if such shrinkage should be sub- 
stantial. 

The motion, having Been seconded by 
Mr William Lawson, was adopted. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES 
SELECTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The 49th ordinary general meeting 
of this company will be- held, on the 
2oth instant, at the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Mr S.. S. Taylor, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (the chairman), which was circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

The net profit for the year was £123,152, 
to which has to be added the balance 
brought forward from 1943 of £24,077, 
giving an amount of £147,229. 

_The dividend recommended by the 
directors is 13} per cent. actual, equivalent 
to Is. 44d. per ros. unit of stock, less 
income-tax ctr ing for Dominion 
income-tax relief) at 4s. od. in the £ 
being the dividend for the year ended 
December 31. 1944. . 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESSIVE RESULTS 


MR WILLIAM SHEARER ON 
NATIONALISATION 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Midland Counties Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 15th 
instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 


Mr William Shearer (the chairman) pre- 
sided, and in the course of his speech, said: 
The rate of progress which we achieved in 
the immediate pre-war years has been 
maintained, not of course in the number of 
new consumers, but in the annual increase 
of load connected to the system and in the 
number of units sold to consumers. We 
are satisfied that we are very far from 
saturation in our areas and that, given 
reasonably normal conditions, a very sub- 
stantial increase in the number of con- 
sumers may be expected. 


Notwithstanding the anticipated loss of 
the war-time load a substantial replace- 
ment should be effected from increased 
domestic supplies, etc., shops, business 
premises, and new and additional supplies 
to the farming community. 


COAL POSITION 


In considering electricity charges it 
must be borne in mind that our raw 
material is coal, and that its present cost 
delivered at power stations is more than 
double the immediate pre-war price. 


Apart from this enormous increase in 
price, the quality of the coal delivered has 
deteriorated to an alarming extent, affect- 
ing the efficiency of power stations and 
involving additional heavy expense in coal 
and ash handling and in boiler maintenance. 

The generation of electricity has con- 
ferred great benefits on the coal industry, 
but the continuous rise in prices with the 
abnormal and extraordinary variations in 
quality and type of the coal supplied, 
largely attributable to the existing Govern- 
ment control of that industry, constitute a 
very real handicap in the efficient operation 
of electricity undertakings and militate 
against further reduction and uniformity of 
charges to consumers. 


It. has been decided to discontinue 
making a charge for service connections in 
respect of service lines not exceeding 
twenty yards of underground cable or fifty 
yards of over-head line. 


Our tariffs to-day are most attractive, the 
average price for domestic supplies taken 
under the two-part tariff being as low as 
1.4d. There are scarcely any commodities 
coming into the household to-day that are 
cheaper than in the pre-war period, but 
electricity, so far as domestic supplies in 
our areas are concerned, holds that almost 
unique position. 


TAXATION AND DIVIDEND COMPARED 


In reviewing the results of all our 
operating companies, I cannot refrain from 
calling attention to the contribution we 
have made to the National Exchequer and 
local government in the form of rates and 
taxes. Out of our total trading profits for 
the last five years we have paid or provided 
for this purpose no less than 3} million 
pounds, whereas during the same i 
the distribution by way of dividends to 
holders of Ordinary stock amounted to 
£618,000. 

These figures, read in conjunction wi 
our low scale of = aaa 
surely indicate how utterly misleading is 
a statement contained in the Socialist 

ys manifesto of May, 1944, setting 
out its post-war policy for coal and power, 
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‘reading as follows : 
power companies is the Monopoly of 


“ The solution of ; 


trol for the benefit 
ours is the solution 
and control for the 
munity.” 


of the shareholde 
of Public Owne: - 
benefit of the ; 


NATIONALISATION PROPOSALS 


As the future of our in : 
become the subject of venweneea 
no excuse for ‘referring again to cer, 
proposals for nationalisation and py) 
control,‘on which I gave you my — 
length a year ago. . 


The proposals outlined in ¢ 
quarters affect many branches of Briti 
industrial life, but it would appear that 
few key industries, including our oy 
have been chosen as special targets by tho 
who desire to create huge State monopoj 
involving a _large extension of 
bureaucracy with a consequent increase ¢ 
political patronage. 


The argument is sometimes advange 
that if the revolutionary changes Propose 
were adopted, existing efficient manag 
ments would be retained under a 
scheme of nationalisation, and that, thers 
fore, the benefits of both State ownershi 
and private enterprise would be enjoys 
This is a specious argument, as I imagin 
that few men of enterprise, trained ; 
business management, would consent 1 
work permanently under the harassing cm 
ditions of Government control. .No dout 
a few would agree to carry on in thes 
circumstances, but what of the next gener 
tion, brought up in the enervatin 
atmosphere of rules, regulations, endles 
forms and returns? 


The industry within 20 years would } 
run by men with a typical civil servia 
departmental outlook, an excellent and ve 
proper outlook in its own sphere, but ne 
in industry. Everyone from the sm: 
shop-keeper to the big industrialist knov 
that whenever the Government enten 
into the realm of ordinary trading there i 
a hampering influence ; decisions are m 
quickly obtainable and when given 4 
often reversed. This is by no means 
criticism of our permanent civil seri 
the reputation of which, as we well know, 
is uneq anywhere in the world. 


The Government can, of course, } 
reason of the powers which it properly am 
necessarily obtains in time of war, ach 
stupendous results in the field of indust 
but in time of peace similar methods woul 
ultimately ruin tHe richest nation am 
render competition in the world’s ma 
impossible. Nobody in the business wort 
would suggest that the Government, excef 
by arbitrary price-fixing arrangement 
obtains the best value for money, jucgt 
by ordinary commercial standards. 


The contention that the proposals I hve 
referred to would improve and cheapen 
supply of electricity to the people is, 2 ™ 
opinion, illusory. They are designed " 
place one of the most vital industries ® 
the country under the power of a swoue 
and ever swelling bureaucracy. 


eTVIC 


PROPOSALS OF THE INDUSTRY 


I mentioned last year that every Tespl 
sible person engaged in the direction of 0 
industry recognises that certain import! 
changes affecting the distribution of 


tricity are both desirable and neces” 


and having enumerated what these change 


were, I expressed the view that they cout 
be effected by relatively simple enact’ 
which would avoid a long period of cist 
tion, if not, indeed, years of chaos. 
power companies incorporated 
proposals in this connection in 4 
considered memorandum which was *” 
mitted to the Minister of Fue! and Po 
in November, 1943. In the consider 
interval that has elapsed, we have Dv 
convinced 


more than ever { that these P 
posals, if adopted, would effect 


of the 


organisation as is required in the interés 
public. 
The report and accounts were ado 
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THE 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 


The ninety-first ordinary general meeting 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
China will be held at the bank’s head 
ie, 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2, on 
winesday, the 28th instant, at noon. 
The following is the statement by Mr 
A. Grantham (chairman) circulated to 
» shareholders, with the report and 
‘unts: Recent developments in the 
“fc War raise hopes that, by next 
wt, it will be possible to furnish you 
th mote up-to-date information regarding 
position of our branches in the Philip- 
ses and possibly of branches in other 
rritories in the Far East. Full provision 
been made for all bad and doubtful 
bis at agencies under our control and, as 
merly reported, we have made sub- 
pital provision for possible losses at 
ncies and branches now in enemy hands. 
The figures of the balance sheet are 
wer than On any previous occasion, the 
wl at £95,564,109, showing an increase of 
645,851 over that of last year. Certain 
terations in the form of the balance sheet 
been made, at the suggestion of the 
wditors, but changes of importance are few, 
pwever, and on the liabilities side are 
mined to current and other deposits, 
hich are up by £7,839,772. This increase 
ofiset on the assets side by increases in 
sh, in Government and other securities, 
nd in bills of exchange, including Treasury 
ils, of £4,297.429, £2,357,094 and 
1,772,924 respectively, while the balance 
remittances. drafts, etc., in transit be- 
n head office, branches and agencies, 
tc, has decreased by some £1,992,361. 
he ratio of cash to our “ call ” liabilities ‘is 
3.2 per cent., and if Government and other 
curities, which mainlv consist of short- 
ated securities, and bills of exchange, in- 
iuding Treasury bills, are included, the 
0 is 82.2 per cent. The figures relating 
b enrmv-occupied Agencies and Branches 
¢ included in these totals, but as these are 
ientical with those included last year, it 
l be clear that the substantial increases 
ted above occurred at the agencies where 
¢ continue to be actively represented and 
l helo us to eneet, without any undue 
rain, the needs of our clients during the 
pproaching period of reconstruction. 


U 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit for the year amounts to 
320.999 18s. 3d., which I trust, in view of 
he conditions ruling throughout the world, 
bu will consider satisfactory. We brought 
rward from last year a balance of 
371,372 Is. I1d., so that we have a 
bal of £602,272 os. 2d. to deal with. An 
berm dividend at the rate of § per cent. 

annum for the six months to June 30th 
S paid last vear, absorbing £75,000, and 
© Propose that a dividend for the half- 
far to December 31st last at 5 per cent. 
nd a, costing £75,000, should be 
ae £50,000 be transferred to the 
Tidy Pension Fund and £5.000 to the 

ows and Orphans’ Fund; that £100.000 
Mi th aside on account of contingencies, 
od 7 balance of £387,372 os. 2d. carried 


You bord is not unmindful of the 
. ats of the stockholders, who have been 
are Caring the difficult days of war, 

he Par Eas re-onening of our branches in 
ck st enables us to be sure that the 

de ons against losses which we have 
are adeouate, vou will agree that it is 


© follow a cons i i 
: 4 conservative course in the 
Oration of profits. 


INDIA 


In th 


ble ¢ € space at my disposal it is impos- 


© present a complete review of the 

Industry throughout the 
continued to operate to 
there is a large unsatisfied 


far in India. 
OuNtry has 


PPacity and 


demand for imports of almost all kinds. 
Mercifully there has been no recurrence of 
the famine conditions experienced in Ben- 
gal and although the cost of living remains 
at a high level, the inflationary tendencies 
noted in my last year’s statement have been 
controlled, in spite of increasing expendi- 
ture within the country by Britain and the 
U.S.A. on the war effort. : 

The sterling balances of the Reserve 
Bank of India continue to mount, and, 
although since March, 1944, some propor- 
tion of the country’s net surplus of ex- 
change earnings in currencies other than 
sterling has been retained by India, this 
represents no final solution of the problem 
involved. In the final issue these balances 
can only be settled in terms of exports from 
Great Britain, and much goodwill on both 
sides will be required to arrange ways and 
means for orderly and gradual liquidation, 
which may have to be extended over a 
long period of years, if dislocation of the 
exchanges is to be avoided. There would, 
however, appear to be no reason why these 
balances should not be used to help in 
establishing wider trade between the coun- 
tries of the British Empire within the 
sterling area. 


CHINA 


The position of China is in striking con- 
trast to that of India. China has been 
ravaged by war for 73 years and cut off 
from contact with the outside world, save 
by air, for three years. Many of the 
richest provinces and most of the railways 
are in Japanese hands, and it is not sur- 
prising that China’s internal economy and 
finances should be strained almost to break- 
ing point. Yet China has never faltered 
in resisting the Japanese aggressor and now 
that the progress of the war in Burma and 
in the Pacific holds promise of early relief, 
it is to be hoped that the Japanese armies 
will soon be forced to withdraw and allow 
China to face the problems of reconstruc- 
tion. 

THE OUTLOOK 


Dependent as we in this country’ are 
upon imports for our very livelihood, no 
excuse is necessary for stressing also the 
importance of exports—in other words, of 
two-s'ded trade. I need hardly remind the 
stockhd!ders that the bank was founded 
nearly a century ago for the purpose of 
providing an effective mechanism for 
financing British trade with the East, and 
we are determined that it shall continue to 
pzov'de the skilled and specialised financial 
service that it has given in the past. Our 
branch system, which it is our full intention 
to restore, in normal times covers thirteen 
Asiatic countries and facilitates enormously 
the transaction of business between Brit-sh 
exporters and their customers, and between 
importers of Eastern produce and their 
suppliers. The advantages of conduct- 
ing the settlement of an overseas trade 
overation threugh a single British bank are 
obvious. Daily contact with our branches 
provides us, in London, with first-hand 
economic information not readily available 
elsewhere. Our credit and market infor- 


-mation services are well organ’sed and 


made freely available to the trading com- 
munity. In these and in other ways the 
bank is performing a constructive and .n- 
disnensab'e function. 

His Ma‘esty’s Government have an- 
nounced their intention of promoting the 
expansion of the export.trade of this coun- 
try immediately a substantial transfer of 
man-power becomes possible. The Brit'sh 
trading and :ndustrial communities have lost 
none of their traditional qualities of energy, 
enterprise and resourcefulness and only ask 
to be allowed to exercise those qualities 
with as Lttle restraint as possible. This bank 
is prepared to do all in its power to assist 
them in the rehabi'itation and expansion of 
the Eastern section of this trade. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


SIR JAMES LEIGH-WOOD’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The 
Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held on the 
2Ist instant in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Sir James 
Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G.,- circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
past year:— 

A very welcome improvement in the 
speed of mails from the East has enabled 
us tO present to you our report and ac- 
counts for 1944 with all the promptness 
of bre-war years. We have thus beeg able 
to revert to the former practice of recom- 
mendirg a final dividend for your approval 
at the general meeting to be held on 
March 21st, instead of declaring a second 
interim dividend prior to the meeting. The 
rate of 3s. per share proposed for the final 
dividend will make the total distribution for 
the year equal to §} per cent. as for 1943 
when the figures shown were within two 
hundred pounds of the present net profit of 
£98,704 14s. 


RESERVE FUND 


In pursuance of the policy to increase 
the published reserve fund the board have 
appropriated £50,000 from the net profit 
and a further £50,000 from contingencies 
account bringing the fund up to £700,000. 
After allowing for the interim dividend paid 
in October and the final dividend now pro- 
posed, the balance of profit to be carried 
forward will be £72,876 2s. 1d., against 
£79,171 8s. 1d. brought in. 

I referred last year to the sale of our 
freehold properties in India and I am glad 
to inform you that we have. satisfactorily 
disposed of all but one of about £30,000 
book value, yielding a good revenue. 

As customary the figure of net profit was 
reached after appropriations to the credit 
of contingencies account, out of which ac- 
count provision has now been made for all 
remaining assets in Singapore except 
balances with other banks there. While it 
is hoped that the assets thus written off 
are not irretrievably lost, it was considered 
prudent to face an unfavourable outcome. 

Of other changes in the balance-sheet 
the most striking by comparison with the 
figures of the preceding year is the reduc- 
tion in liabilities on current and deposit 
accounts of some £1,375,000 which is re- 
flected in the smaller holding of cash by 


£735,425 and of bills receivable by 
£695,357. These changes were in fact 
transitory, record higher levels being 


reached in the first few days of January. 
Our holding of Government securities is 
greater by £300,000—in round figures— 
and there is a slight increase in advances 
to customers. 


THE OUTLOOK 


After reviewing conditions in India, 
Ceylon and Iraq, the statement con- 
tinues :— 


Our profits are now largely derived from 
interest on Government securities, the 
wherewithal having been provided by the 
great increase in deposits. While such 
investments result in assured returns, trade 
and commerce are not thereby encouraged 
and nourished as they would be from 
loans and bills of exchange to finance the 
manufacture and movement of goods. 

With the cessation of hostilities this 
country will enter a period of reconstruc- 
tion calling for co-operation and good 
will in every direction. With the Jong 
experience and adaptability of our manu- 
facturers and merchants and the skill of 
our craftsmen we should win through, 
although the road will be long and hard. 
The recent vigorous speech of Mr Bren- 
dan Bracken was encouraging, and as 
gradually the fetters on trade imposed by 
the war are removed we shall hope to 
return, step by step, to our long held 
position as a great exporting nation, 
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BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
CONTROL PROBLEMS 
MR D. F. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


The 111th annual general meeting of 
the Bank of Australasia will be held, on 
the 22nd instant, at 4 Threadneedle Street, 
E.C. 

The following is an extract frem the 
statement of Mr D. F. Anderson, the chair- 
man, which was circulated with the 
report : — 

As for the results for the year, compari- 
son is difficult because this year we have 
provided out of the current year’s profits 
for the taxation on them which we shall 
have go pay when due. We propose’ to 
adopt this practice in future. 


BALANCE SHEET VARIATIONS 


The balance-sheet variations follow the 
now usual trend, which merely reflects the 
financial policy and control of the Austra- 
lian and New Zealand Governments 
during the war. Deposits are up and ad- 
vances are down. Government securities 
and the Special Wartime Deposit Account 
with the Commonweath Bank of Australia 
are up. As a natural consequence of all this 
our advances: to customers are now 44.21 
per cent. of total deposits, including fixed 
deposits, compared with 55.73 per cent. 
last year, and 88 per cent. as an average 
over the three years to October, 1939. In 
other words, our funds are largely in 
direct Government service, and the employ- 
ment of that part of them which is not 
borrowed by Government is closely con- 
trolled 

This is no place to review our future 
policy in detail, but in general we believe 
that the trading banks can make a great 
contribution to the further development of 
Australia and New Zealand alike. Whether 
in fact they will do so depends not wholly, 
and indeed not chiefly, on them. If they 
are to give of their best, their attitude must 
be dynamic, rather than static, but no en- 
terprise can undertake the risks of a dy- 
namic role if it is tied down to rewards 
which are sufficient only for a static part. 
Nor can banks make their proper contri- 
bution towards development if they are 
regarded by their Government as, at best, 
co-bell'gerents. Unless they have the con- 
fidence and scope extended to Allies, the 
service they can render particularly in an 
expanding community, by supporting the 
growing tree until it is well ropted. is 
greatly limited. 


GOVERNMENT AND TRADING BANKS 


The Commonwealth Government has 
recently announced its intention of acquiring 
full control of the Commonwealth Bank. 
using it as an active competitor for the 
business hitherto carried on by the trading 
banks, and of giving permanence to the 
war-time controls over these latter. The 
Government does not intend to nationalise 
the tr-d'ng banks, and the general effect of 
this policy on our future will perhaps be 
determined as much by the spirit in which 
the compstition and controls are exer- 
cised as by the legislation itself. If the 
Government has no use for us it will be in 
@ position to make our business unprofitable. 
If, as I hope, it believes us to be an asset 
to Australia, then we need not fear the 
future. I make no cOmment on the specific 
legislation to retain war-time controls, since 
none _ 9 qa introduced. But I do 
suggest that the argument—ignorin liti- 
cal shibboleths—behind vale beiiies is 
that Ausrralia lacks capital and labour for 
— —_ and Coreopenent, and must 

€reicre devote all she has to purposes 
deemed proper by Government. Sake must 
be “ wasted.” _ But will Australia attract 
people and capital on these terms, if greater 
scope and freedom is obtained elsewhere? 


NEED FOR MODIFICATION OF EXCH 
CONTROL ee 


It would seem far more promising to 
attempt to increase the pool rather than to 


7 Ps 


canalise rigidly what exists, and perhaps 
the first step of all towards encouraging new 
capital to flow in would be to y the 


Exchange Control which does not even per- 
mit of etal being remitted to London. 
The Exchange Control was introduced 
under financial conditions which nope 
since almost to have reversed themselves. 
Its retention, far from serving any Aus- 
tralian interest, seems now to be an ana- 
chronism and merely discouraging to new 
capital which is tmid of entering any 
field which is marked “no exit. 


VALUE OF INITIATIVE 


As for the effect of full Government 
control, on individual or “company” en- 
terprise and initiative, opinions differ. But 
I do not believe, for instance, that Broken 
Hill Proprietary, that great enterprise, 
wou'd have done what it has for the indus- 
trial advance of Australia but for the ini- 
tiative of incividuals who had ideas, energy, 
and skill and were allowed the scope to drive 
them forward over these many years. 
Whether the growth of Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary would have been more or less im- 
pressive if its dealings with its bankers 
since 1885 had been under strict Govern- 
ment control, it is perhaps particularly im- 
modest for the Bank of Australasia to 
speculate, but the answer is relevant to the 
issue, 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


At the 107th annual general meeting of 
the Scottish Provident Institution, held in 
Edinburgh on the 13th inst.. the Chairman, 
Sir Ernest M. Wedderbufn, LL.D., 
D.K.S., referred to the very satisfactory 
results for the year 1944. The net new 
sums assured, £1,251,327, the net new 
premiums and the total premium income 
a'l showed increases on the previous 
year’s figures, and the interest yields both 
gross and net had also risen, while the 
expense ratio had fallen. The claims by 
death were the largest yet recorded, but 
the 4ncrease being largely due to the 
steadily increasing new business was not a 
matter for concern: after excluding war 
claims the amount was less than that ex- 


pected by the most recent mortality 
tables. ’ 


The intermediate bonus of [1 per 
per annum in the Special Endowment 
Assurance Fund and the special inter- 
mediate bonuses to policies in the common 
fund due to share for the first time as at 
December 31, 1943, and subsequently be- 
coming claims after completion the 
accumulation period were to con- 
tinued. It was not proposed ,however. to 
resume payment meantime of intermediate 
bonus on policies in the common fund 
which had already shared in surplus. 


RISING SECURITY PRICES 


There was an increase of nearly half a 
millicn pounds in British Government 
securities, and as a result of rising security 
Prices the favourable margin between the 
market and book values of Stock Ex- 
change investments had further increased. 


_ The directors were giving careful con- 
sideration to the part which the in- 
stituton in common with other insurance 
Offices could play in financing industry in 
the immediate Postwar years, and were 
p-epared to participate in any scheme com- 
mending itself to them as in the national 
interest and at the same time justifiahle 
from the institution’s point of view. The 
immensity of the problems involved in 
post-war finance needed no emphasis, but 
it was c'ear that the sums required for 
new capital outlays would have to ceme 
mainly from current savings. Life assur- 
ance was still the ideal form of saving out 


- parison of the value of the recoveries for 
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of personal income. It was made specig) 
attractive by the rebate of income. 
allowed on premiums, and the periodic 
payment of premiums made saving gy 
matic, 

The report and accounts were adoptg; 





OROVILLE DREDGING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


5 
MR F. W. BAKER'S STATEMENT , 


The thirty-third ordinary general mee 
ing of this eaeeer was held, on th 
13th instant, in ndon, Mr Fredk. W 
Baker (the chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from 
chairman’s statement circulated with th 
report: —Our main active interests are stil 
the dredging operations in the Repubj 
of Colombia, South America, carried on 
by Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging 
Limited, and Asnazu Gold Dredging 
Limited. These operations are being con- 
ducted successfully despite wartime diff. 
culties. The former company paid two 
dividends during the year, each of 15 cents 
and a further dividend of 15 cents ha 
been received since the close of our com- 
pany’s year. The Asnazu Company, while 
operating successfully and making profits, 
did not declare a dividend, as there was 
apparently a shortage of liquid resources, 
due to the necessity to repay loans. We 
are hopeful that this position will improve, 
when we might once again look forward 
to receiving dividends on our holding of 
615,000 shares. 


For the six months to November |, 
1944, Pato Consolidated dredged 4,937,000 
cubic yards for a recovery of 65,780 02 
of fine gold, and recovered with its 
hydraulic units 4,579 oz. of fine gold, the 
value of the production being $2,462,565 
U.S. Making a simple arithmetic com- 
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the six months, with a half of the total for 
the whole of the year to April 30, 194, 
there was an increased production of about 
a third. The relative figures. for Asnam 
are 2,727,600 cubic yards dredged for a 
production of 16,552 0z. of fine gold, 
equivalent to $579,320 U.S., which almost 
exactly equals half the total production for 
the previous year. The successful results 
of these = a ogg - 
allowed to hide the fact that operatic 
are carried on with considerable difficulties 
due on the one hand to restrictions of sup 
plies caused by the war, and on the othe 
to local legislation, which remains onerous 
and in some respects may become mort 
so. Both these factors tend to increa# 
total and yardage costs. The directors 
Pato Consolidated contemplate installing 
two large dreages, each to handle approx: 
mately 6,000,000 cubic yards annually, 
one small dredge for special work, as = 
as world conditions allow. I wae 
your attention to the substantial dre ~ 
reserves of this company. In addition 
the yardag: shown, there are large = t 
of potential dredging ground as yet a 
tested, the drilling of which, on a red rf 
scale, is proceeding. Both these com agp 
panies, Pato Consolidated and Asnazu, a 
particularly the former, are continuing ©" ag 
a very satisfactory basis. The supply Pp 
tion has somewhat improved, and, 

js maintained, it is hoped that ~ 
No. 5, which is one of two dredees ‘ble 
dcewn since November, 1942. may 

to resume operations within the 
future. 


Our interest in Bulolo is represented Uy 
60.680 shares. During 1944 2 party he 
engineers made a detailed report om s 
condition of the dredges and other on . 
ment. The eight dredges were — 
be in good structural condition, §'0 
some of the equipment on them 1s 4 mee 
er missing, and will have to be a 
The Bulolo Company has substantial ; 
in Australia, and the rehabilitar oy eo 
field buildings and equinment will be : , 
menced as soon as conditicns perms . 

The report was unanimously adopted. ' 
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~RECORDS and 


INVESTMENT 


Stock Exchange : London 
‘“‘ FINANCIAL News”’ INDICES 





—_———T 








Security Indices | Yield 
Total Corres " a 
195 | Bargains Dav ; =~ 
| in SE. | 1944 | 300rd. | 20Fixed| O14 | Ord. 
Is shares* Int.t Consols Shares 











.———— 














| 
% % 
ch8....| 5,778 5,267 115-2 137-0 3-00 3-71 
9... 5,743 4,895 115-3 137-1 3-00 3-71 
"9 7,663 6,944 115°3 137°1 3:00 3°71 
rE Sivsct |6Gree 5,124 115-2 137-0 3-00 3-71 
"14...-| 5,730 4,532 115-2 137-0 3-00 3:71 








July 1, 1935=100. + 1928-100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 115-4 
eb. 28); lowest, = (Jan. 25). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-1 (Mar. 9) . 


wi, 136-3 (Jan. 
New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
DaILy INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 








(1926 = 100) 

1945 Average | Transactions | 1945 Average | Transactions 
Rvcsena 139 6 2,090,000 ee 139 -4 1,190,000 

Beene 138-8 1,770,000 | ey Re 140 -2 1,690,000 

Daeg 138 °7 680,000* ; oo” Waine 9 140 -4 1,400,000 


M5: High, 140-4 (Mar. 7). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). © Two-hour session. 
(WEEKLY INDIcEs) (1935-39=100) 








1945 





Feb. Feb. | Mar. 

















; 21 
High r 
Mar. 1945 1945 | 1945 
7 
ee deen a 
118-0 | 116-3 117°3 | 118-0 
127-8 (a)} 127-8 126 -8 127-2 
97-8 | 97:2 97-5 97 °8 
115-4 114-1 114-8 115-4 
4-15 4°34 4-30 4-15 
(a) Feb. 21. t+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 17, 1945 —— versions Money 
£ £ 
Sbareholders only ................2- 554,971 950,991 85,275 
Pemission to Deal................. 000 pe 40,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 360. 
ncluding Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 

Year (to date) 
eee Wane Wh sw ahd 6c che kins 060008 Feacdcamacehese 272,741,001 245,081,234 
te 199,597,393 189,304,734 





in ‘Destination® Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Date) U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ 
ee 244,921,807 34,177 128 250 244,381,286 186,250 513,698 
tt 189,186,487 118,250 __ Nil 188,526,739 488,750 = - 289,248 


Conversions excluded. t Includes Government issues to March 7, 1945, only: 
, include all new capital in which permission to deal has beea granted 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


, January Retail Trade—After the high level of sales in 
“ tmber, there was a sharp drop in January. The index 
342 = 100) for total sales was 95, compared with 128 in 
ember and 105 for the whole of 1944. Nonetheless the 
stage daily sales were 4.1 per cent above January, 1944. In 
sixth and last month of a coupon period it was to be ex- 
ted that apparel sales would drop. The apparel index was 
compared with 114 in December and 87 for the previous 
ve Months. As can be seen from the table on this page, 
ue .Was higher than the year before. The number of 
— taken was 4 per cent greater, and the average takings 
oe upon about as high as they ever have been. Stocks were 
considerably lower than the year before, although there 
eet sight recovery in clothing stocks, probably due to the 

ta Purchases during the month.. 
ne’ Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—The crops com- 
Put Of the index (1935=100) was 135.8 from March 7th, 
¢ t March 13th it rose to 140.3. The raw materials index 
taaltered at 185.5 throughout the week. The complete index 
Of the we°:7 and on March 13th it rose to 161.3. ‘Ihe reason 
« tise in the crops index and the complete index was the 


8 of wheat in store in Canada at Fort William and 
Want; ur. A rise of 21. was made to offset the reductions in 
. 1 N taken from farmers by the Canadian Weat Board. 
: orthern Manitoba from West St. John Halifax was 
uoted on the Baltic Exchange at 163%c. a bushel. 


Nerefore gq 
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STATISTICS 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT |. RITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 





Daily Average Sales 
Pe: centage Change 















































[on ee Stocks 
| | (at Cost) 
1944 1945 End of 
Po Tse ne Jan 
Nov. | Dec. Jan. 
(a) By Commodities re 
Non-food Merchandise :— : 
WR ec cetievictcvaese: |} +22-0 +18-0 — 1:5 — 23-7 
Women’s Wear ............0000: | +22-7 + 21-2 + 4-1 —12-4 
Men's and PO WOM te scacasses |} +265 | 427-1 +29°4 — 27-1 
comer oy analh na TCE | +106 | + 86 + 80 —14°-7 
Furnishing Departments .......... |} +13-2 +12°5 + 0°5 — 18-8 
CI ic wi weee oy i aids cndala | + 83 + 28 ~ 10-1 — 21-0 
Fancy Departments .............. } + 9-7 | + 8-2 + 0:7 — 1:2 
SUOMI GRE TIAVEl.... 0. cccsccccees |} +28-9 | 415-7 | + 0-9 =~ Se . 
EEE OE ES } +75 | + 50 + 7:2 —17-7 
Total :— | 
Non-food Merchandise ............ | +15:3 | +136 + 4-7 —12-9 
‘ Peed and Perishabies ........... +37 + 60 + 37 —134 
otal :— | 
All Departments ...............! +87 1490! 442 1 -130 
(b) Districts 
Scotland .......ssssccscsevcseces p £93 ) +115 | + 5-5 —13-6 
PR sccccssssvecsassenens | + 9:2 | +120 | + 4:1 —16-7 
IN o'n 5. 00s Sou ewes ceed | +11-3 +10°5 | + 3:8 — 16-3 
Midland and S. Wales ............| + 7:8 | + 9-4 + 59 —15-9 
Sowth Gugiand...... ..<00.5.<0000. |} +11-4 +97 | +68 —10-5 
Central and West-End London.....| +135 | +58 | 40-5 | —226 
Suburban London................ +12 | +44 +06 | —22-6 
Unallocated .. . sserseccecsesst & Ot + $8 | + 58 ' — 09 
Source: Board of Trade Journal 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per Ib. at | ~ Cent 
Bathe <. a eee ee he eS nevease 
| since 
Sept.1, | Jan.1, Feb. 1, Sept. 1, 
1939 1945 1945 1939 
Beef, British— eo eS ee 
DE Cicissiksinithicnal Te ae ee | 1 a 
Cy re 07 Pt oe 37 
Beef, chilled or frozen—| 
Binks csssnccanee | 2 ee |. 2s ee 35 
pA 04 06 0 6 ' 33 
Mutton, British— ’ 
Dc ccnane ts ih 1 it 1 5 1 s& | 13 
PSA vetcsekued 07 08 0 8 & 
Mutton, frozen— | 
Rr 6 cat knweaaea 010; | 10 ‘ 1 0 16 
damiedsen oe | 0 4 0 4 a 
abe neninadewnees | i § j 1 103 1 103 50 
testis cas daneeees hs | aoa sae 27 
Flour (per 7 Ib.) ........ 0 11 sore 1 23 30 
Bread oo a 0 8 \ 09 03 9 
ot a a 24 | 3120 210 | gf 
Sugar (gran.) ........... | <a) Soe o¢ | 8 
Milk (per a) ce sepa wena . “ j 09 09 | = 
fresh. .ccccccces j | 
Butter { ote cn es i} 8 oe: 4 2 
II oo so canpsneeese 0 10 1 1 30 
Margarine, special ...... '} { i 
” standard ..... 7 2 ; i : : 13 
Eggs, fresh (each) ......- | 0 _ j 0 1g 0 1g I 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.).....; 0 6 | 0 7 0 7 ? 
index ali teods weighted | 
08)... | 438 | 8 | 168 | 22 


(July, 1914=1 


~ Source “Moumstry of labour Gasetie. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The new issue of TDRs to the 
banks this week was raised to the record level of £150 millions. 
Prior encashments on a moderate scale reduced the level of 
effective maturities, and the amount of “ fresh’’ money re- 
quired at about £50 millions, though not a record, was suff- 
ciently heavy to lead to expectations of a difficult credit position 
in the Discount Market. The strain was, to some extent, 
alleviated by the fact that a new high level of applications at 
the Treasury Bill tender again limited the allotment to the 
market to the low quota of 21 per cent. Unexpectedly heavy 
Government Department disbursements, however, were primarily 
responsible for the comfortable credit conditions which, in fact, 
prevailed. The Bank Return showed that, by Wednesday, 
Bunkers’ Deposits had been reduced to {190-8 millions, a drop 
of £13 -4 millions on the week, but this is still a comfortable level 
in comparison with, say, the {176-5 millions of the first week 
in February. / 

Only a small amount of bills was bought by the banks during 
the week, however, despite the fact that the clearing banks’ 
return for February shows a drop of nearly £20 millions in 
aggregate bill holdings over the month. The seasonal peak in 
payments of direct taxes together with a relatively high level 
of savings is responsible for the “true” fall of {57-6 millions 
in the banks’ deposits. There was a similar fall of £61 -7 millions 
in February last year. Money market assets, in contrast to 
TDRs last year, have borne the major part of the decline. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
oe eae Se 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
opm yg OY aon "1%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 

4-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-I¥y%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 


é (Continued on page 362.) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended March 10, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £57,737,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £92,645,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £235,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£15,169,279, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,642,876,000 against £2,611,918,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


| Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 


Esti 





Revenue mate, — April | Week Week 
1944-45 ended | ended 
to to 
= Mar. | Mar. 
Mar. | Mar. ll : 
Ml, | 10, | 1644 | 1945 
| 1944 | 1945 ns 
~~ - = : 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE j | i 
Income Tax. . . .[1300000|1112480|1210331) 38,591| 27,425 
Sur-tax........} 80,000] 69,092] 66,581) 2,770! 2,900 
Estate, etc, { ! | | 
Duties..”.... |100,000} 91,818] 103,753! 2,090] 2,184 
ere | 19,000, 16,440} 14,430) 940) ... 
N.D.C. .....-Vlenn ang! 30,295} 31,409} 500) 895 
E.P.T. ...... f | 500,000) 443'901) 454,658] 6,745! 8,766 
Other Inld. 7 1,000, 868} 612} = «10}_—S 50 
Total Inld. Rev.}2090000) 1764894) 1881774) 51,646) 42,220 
Customs...... 564,900) 525,996) 547,919! 11,095] 12,515 
Ne. 55 6 és 00s i 


472,900) 454,800) 472,300} 3,010) 2,415 


Total Customs & 








a 11037800) $80,796} 1020219| 14,105) 14,930 
Sadeumetiansenabel alia itncladianiieaiatemansaigiaiet 

Motor Duties. ..} 27,000} 27,294) 28,728 123 390 
P.O. (Net Re- i | 

“nae Tee ‘ eee tae <8 
Wireless Licencs S| 4,350) 4,340) 4,420 \ Mae 
Crown Lands. . 800 980) ae 80 
Receipts from | | | 

Sundry Loans} 7,350, 6,449) 7,154! 59} 58 
Miscell. Receipts 24,000) 71,315) 85,050 986) 59 





Total Ord. Rev aoe 2856068|3028305| 66,919) 57,737 


SELF-BALANCING | 
112,370) 105,650; 114,450; 1,800} 1,800 


P.O. & Brdcastg 





Pon scat .13214170 2961718 3139755] 68,719) 59,537 
} oe 


Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
| payments* 
| (£ thousands) 















Esti- ane aa 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | ., ; 
pede 3). oe 
to | to jende ended 
Mar. Mar. ev — 
Ry te . ’ 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ae Se 
ORDINARY \ | | 
EXPENDITURE | j | 
Int. & Man. of| ' | 
Nat. Debt . -| 420,000} 359,546) 407,964) 5,091) 4,170 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,000} 7,882) 8,822) 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... | 7,000) 6,938) 7,007 7 
OSS 436,000! 374,365) 423,793 5,098) 4,170 








Supply Services. }55013599 5078829|/5232219|115707) 88,475 
| 





5937399) 5453195|5656012|120805| 92,645 





Sevr-BaLancinG 
P.O. & Brdcastg,) 112,370}105,650 111,450 





1,800} 1,800 








BIS kina wceniiea Je049769)5558845 5767462, pennee 94,445 
j 


z 

A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£76,083 to £2,815,103, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£36,686,779 to £22,225 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921. 


27 
: se “i NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
sence Loans Acts, 1937 and 1939............ 
ey ME EE in eee er kee: ae 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................. mS 15 
. 1,495 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) ae 
| Wa and j 
Treasury | “Means | Trea- | 
Bills | Advances | sury | Total 
- —|—Feam | pits) ae 
| Ten | Public | vof | pb¥,_| Debt 
| der Tap | Depts. | Eng Banks, 
land | 
1944 f 
Mar. 11 (1170-0 Not available 
Dec. 9 1470-0 \ ” ” 
» 16 (1470 9 “oe 
» 23 |1470- ” ” | 
30| 3806-0 | 587-7] 59-2] 1794-5, 6247-4 
1945 | | 
Jan. 6 1470-0, | Notavailable 
» 13 (1470-0) | Ae ! 
» 20 1460-0 a ae 
«6-27 1450-0 2341-8 489-3} ... | 1799-5) 6080-6 
Feb. 3 (1440-0) Not available 
” 10 11430 -0} } ” ” 
» 17 1430 -0) | ” ” 
» 624 (1430-0 2309-2! 542-4] ... | 1801-0, 6082-6 
Mar. 3 |1430-0; Not available ' 
» 10 }1430 -O| ” » | 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount | Average Cent. 
Date of - __| Rate (Allotted 
Tender | | of Allot- | a. 
| Applied) ment | in, 
Offered) “FP '*<"\ allotted, | Rate 
| | | _% Soba 
1944 | ln a | 
Mar. 10 | 90-0| 190-1, 900/20 034! 31 
Dec. 8 | 110-0 | 221-7| 110-0 | 20 1-33| 32 
» 15 | 1100/ 219-1| 110-0 | 20 1-03/| 28 
» 22 | 110-0 | 205-4 | 110-0 | 20 1-50| 27 
, 29 | 110-0 | 208-0 | 110-0 | 20 0-67; 17 
1945 | 
Jan. 5 | 110-0 | 224-2! 110-0 | 20 1-81)) 36 
y» 12°! 110-0 | 211-1 | 110-0 | 20 1-50) 37 
» 19 | 110-0| 216-3 | 110-0 20 1-19| 32 
» 26 | 110-0) 207-8 | 110-0 | 20 0-31) 39 
Feb. 2 | 110-0 | 225-0/ 110-0 | 20 0-26) 29 
» 9 | 110-0) 218-0} 110-0) 20 0-13) 31 
» 16 | 110-0 | 207-3) 110-0 | 20 0%3| 37 
” 23 | 110-0 | 208-6 | 110-0 | 20 0-99| 17 
Mar. 2 | 110-0 | 237 6 | 110-0 | 19 11-37 21 
» 9 | 110-0 | 239-2) 110-0/ 1911-50} 21 


On March 9, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 21 per cent. of the amount applied for, 
and applications at higher prices in full. Applications 
at £99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for March 16. For the week ended March 17, 
the banks will be asked for all Treasury deposits at 
a maximum amount of £150 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 

| | 13% 

3% 3% 
Week | } 2 ge Ex uer 

N.S.C. | Defence | Savings che 

ended | } Bon 

Bonds Bonds (1950) 

7 a en iene 
1945 | 
Jan. 2 4,788 1,617 | 5,848 3,351 
a” 4,798 2,385 5,659 8,227 
» 36 4,647 2,022 | 5,923 10,102 
» 2 4,950 1,774 5,755 10,398 
» 30 4,036 1,548 | 5,587 11,118 
Feb. 6| 5,034 1,794 | 4,178 11,777 
» 13| 5,344 1,941 | 7,052 11,573 
» 20) 5197 | 1,849 | 7,655 13,801 
» 27| 4841 | 1,767 5,857 16,201 
Mar. 6| 4,394 1,923 | 10,312 | 18.160 
ae perk | 15.134 15,258 


Totals | 
to date /1,353,369* | 794,852° 1,896,456t§ 167,0493 


$219 weeks. = ¢ 19 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Mar. 13th amounted to a total value of £70,814 376. 
Up to Feb. 24th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {208,120,000 has been repaid. 


* 276 weeks. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for 
remained at 168s Od. per fine ounce thro nent “ane 
week. In the London silver market prices ounce 
have been 25}d. fer cash and for two aca, The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 443 cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows . 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. We 
Ms Ee étiducaeieiins + 73°#9 127 14 
i A ll 72 10 126 14 
PE RECA Re 72 #5 125 8 
ie SEA core alicia s aah dais a 125 10 
ao. OR Wek babedeee oca 71 #414 12% «0 
a at a 70 13 126° 10 
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‘BANK OF 


THE EC 


ENGLANDE oO} 


RETURNS 





us 
MARCH 14, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT USF 
t ig Reso 
: & r 4 4 certifs 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11 915 e {ror 
In Circln. eee 1221,761,215 Other Govt ae rt reserve 
In Banke. De- Securities 1238,357 “i eqsh Te 
partment...-. 28,480,503 | Other Secs... . an iUS. G 
Silver Coin ... $M, joans 2 
Amt. of Fid a anne 
Tssue ... 1250,000 LiaB 
Gold Coin and es if 
Bullion (at r 
168s. per oz 
fine).... 241, 
1250,241,718 1250,241) 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
14,553,000 
3,487,343 


Props’ Capital 
Rest.. 








Public Deps.*. 12,473,744 
Other Deps. : 

Banters..... 199,759,830 

Other Accts... 55,972,854 

246,732,684 

277,246,771 


* Inchiding Exchequer, 
















BaNK AN! 
Res 


Govt. Secs. 
Other Secs. 
Discounts & 
Advances 


Securities 22, 

Notes. . 28,480 

Gold & Silver 

re ; 1,522 
277,246,7 

Savings Banks, Comm 


sioners of Natignal Debt and Dividend Accounts ANN, 
Wheat 
No.1.) 
Bag. Gaz 
Flour pet 
Straigt 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS Barley E 
Uats (¢) 
(£ millions) Mae, A 
RR aera EAT—B 
| English | 
1944 1945 a 
ae impor 
Mut 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Ma zs 
28 *- 
15 28 Pet E 
“a spicicilacimamial on ey =% 
Isstie Dept. : Le st 
Notes 7 re sha 1091 -5)1217-1 1220 -6 1221 \ 
Notes in banking depart- Be = Joe 
BOONE iwne bao ce ccccbes 58-8} 33-1, 29:7) & R 
y t debt and ‘ : 
una le daa 1149-31249 31249-3104 ty 
Other securities.......- C-7| 0:7 06 ome | 
Silver Coin......--.--- 0-0} 0:0 04 : oe 
Gold, valued at s. per} 0-2) 0:2 02 | ' 
fine ea re 168 -00\168 -00 168 -00)168 0OA (5 
. Accra, | 
mm ublic TS Renae eens 8-4) 18-1) 6:3 TURE Grnad 
Bembeees ..ccccsyeccvee | 178-9) 207-8 204-1 190 
Pci. Seivec tia | 59-2] 60-5 57-4 Sammgem 
WOO 65 bisa oKs sae 0594 246 5) 286 -4, 267-8) 2 0 (p 
: . Secs. : 
Mamet. tke: 175-1) 238-0, 232 qa ~ 
Discounts, etc.......--- 14-0) $5) 0 
EE ibctaie side's ves 16-1} 23-1) 14% od ‘ 
DR aithi cars uaheian 205-2} 269-6) 254.6 2% Gt 
Banking depart. res. ..... ‘| fe ; ts 
> i uu) 
“ Proportion "........+-- 24 12 i 11 | ee 
—_--—_——- cons 
* Government debt is _£31,015,100 ot West 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 
to £1,250 ‘million on November 27, 1944. . 
} Indiag 
Rhod 
Ster 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS : 
£& thousands Raw, 
ne * 
errr sr. Yam: 
} Week Ageresat | ” 
Ended from Jan. 4 avis 
ert ks 
| por. | Mar. | Mar. | ME 
ll 10, ll, 1945 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 
6) 
i me ee en ae 
Reteten a 1508 ; 1,500 | 18,920 ies 
Bradford........ | 1,637 1,482 4 71! 
BOE. oases ee | 545{ 638 oe 74 
SMD. vcdcbed. 525| 107} 659 sv 
Rants ss: sn>484b) 635, 738) 15,155 | Og 
Leicester ........ | 674 755 | Phy: 6 52,85 Wh 
Liverpool ....... | 4,679 | 5,311 52,388 Jeng 
Manchester...... | 2632 | 2,793 | 343) lea ws 
Newcastle......., 1,492 | 1,457 | a 52M Oat 
Nottingham ..... | 376 454 | 40 LSM Rye 
Shetield ........) 729 | 877 L471 aa as 
Southampton ....) 117 | as ms 
12 Towns ....... 15,549 | 15,880 196,666 202, Cop 
Dublin®......... | 8,018 | 7,954 | 80,112 | % Le 
i 


® March 4, 1944, and March 3, 1945 
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OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF FRANCE 
“ | CENTRAL BANK J 
RETURNS Million francs a 
re nec Million £’s 
1 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE | Feb. | Fo | wen. | rob 
. ’ 8, | 15, j 22, | » ; 
Million $’s Gold amey ws 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar 
\ —— Private discounts and| * 95,151) 75,151) 75,151 ASSETS 1945 1945 1944 13s 
7 wIS.F.R oi iM . 3 advances... ., | : I iwi cote 2 -65) 7 Ant e 
SUS.F.R. Banxs | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar ide ss+++-] 41,398} 42,033! 41,845! 39,674 seseracae| 26S 365 2°65 2-65 
~ RESOURCES oe . vances to State : : British Govt. secs.........| 27-84) 27-84) 22: 
¢ Billy otf on hand and} 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 id asian | 491,112] 488,212, 488,662, 488,212 fea anerS nee 145 1-34] 1-93) 1-51 
11,015 MMe from Treasury .----| 19,258) 17,694) 17,425) 17,651 (b) inoccupation costs 426,000} 426.000) 426,000! 426,000 iad LIABILITIES | 
nae ppeserveS .-seeceees 19,833} 18,587 18,610} 18,542 (c) many advenaes 10,600! 7.700) 8.150 7100 Notes in circulation. «| 32 05) 31-94) 27-96) 32-13 
238,357 4M ash reser V) 329) 267] 264) 250 ixed advances ..| 54,512) 54,512) 54,512) 54,512 
Inf CS. Govt. secs. «| 12,029) 19,251} 19,459) 19,350 | Notes ree ee 
9 Hjoans and secs. ....-| 12,091) 19,529) 19 764 19,659 Deposi Sears | 569.958) 569,718) 568,959 568 
__ Sa boas a0 | | 19,764) 19, ie’ | 569,71 959 568.899 PIER 
De «sss ccnssbe ae 40,272| 40,4341 40,265 | (a\'Coteo ccd oe 5 aan 6,709 36,916 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
1250.00 i stiaeis (b) Other accounts...| 4¢ | 3 oO es tee Tr 
ea nee. pelea 17,443) 22,065] 22,162) 22,264 Se Ae ee re 
ess mr. bank res. ..+- 1,900 "900 900! : : " ; | 
bank res. dep....+++- ea 13,999] 14,228) 14 208 BANK OF | Feb. | Feb. | F 
U1 MEERA deposits ........---| 2691 517| 460} ‘288 Mi BELGIUM eT ae eae) ee 
tal deposits ......--++-| 14,557) 16,188} 16,270) 16,08 Million Bel = 29, 2, | 9, | 416, 23, 
1250,24), siabilities ...... 0. | 33,663) 40,272) 40,434) 40/263 ee Pre. Gold col & bullion 19M | FOSS | 1996 | 1965 | tees 
kerve ratio . . + + + {62 0% /48 +6148 -495 148 -4 | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar Rupee coir pie re ot. , tte. S eee eee 
. | | ee rece 8 | 15, | 22, | 1, a cede ee ae a RR BE BS ai 
NT gunk aND TREASURY | OE eabecein | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Sterling securiti oa) Sad foe Dee eee 
: RESOURCES Foreign exchange... | 32,094] 32,0941 32,094] 32,094 | Yad. Govt.rup. secs| 883) 578, S73 9,543) 9,543 
tary gold stock...... | 22,670] 20,506! 20,506/ 20,454 | Private loans and diseoant. 1049] 1'050| 10s] 1018 | Investments’. | as| 303 aust aisl @a10 
222.14 Se & bank currency .| 4,090) 4,124) 4,123) 4,121 Luvate loans and discounts| 2,331) 2,025) 1,724) 1,619 reas 5} 203) 215,218} 2,210 
2,702 a | ee en 37,191) 38,210 LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES j i } Notes Soke: } | ' i Notes in circulatior 576, 10,429] 10 9! 10 5aF 5Q% 
onl wey in circulation. .....| 20,963) 25,652) 25,750; 25,864 ee: Eh thx s$ asinine ss 47,043! 47,392) 47,944) 49,030 De cate ; foe * 8,6 a 10,42 9 10,542 10, 85 10,593 
i713 @ilMbasas cash and cep. ...| 2609) 2,901) 2,817) 2,653 lek Gek, aconen | | | Banks. se | 584! 7i6l 7201 7631 953 
14,822, (b) een ROR » » « 1) 4) 1) 5 Reserve ratig..... .| 91 -8%, 03-307 193-507 193 407 [= 
— b) Private accounts 3382) seoal 3444) 3.995 rve rati@. .....|91-8% 93-39% 93 5% |95 6% (93 6% 
28,480, : 
1 BR y 
ITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
977.246 rye 33. Mar. 13, Feb. 27, Mar. 13 
, 5 eb. 27, Mar. 13, ‘ 27 
Ss, Com CEREALS AND MEAT _ 1945 1945 Feb. 27, Mar. 15 
st mM COTTON contin TEXTILES continued —. = 
Wheat «tea ntinu MISCELLANEOUS 
Si IN.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b.St.J.... 51 0 58 88 Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38) in. s.d.  s. d. CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London are 
By. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)....... 147 14 8 52 x 50, 22’s & l6’s.. 65 6 65 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 "ei ay ee: —- 
Pour per 280 Ib.— ak ee 80 x 46, Pe ee ; 
Sraghts d/d London. .... $& 10's............ 4 3 «9 3 iaieNlille oii Meelis ce S S. ¢ 
SIS Birkey Eng. G ae ee oe FLAX (per ton)— eae i 
Sysco nro Be eS | mene | 
i os es a. ere Toe t A sine 6+ Ses 6 4 ane bs Nom. . J ; . rnin er 
Maize, Argentine, per ton ....... 10/0/0  10/0/0 cant ess coy 6 v5.0 6d 2600s Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net. . . . per ton 7 0 : awe 
EAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 Peat S- Menllin, epee a. teed 
045 Baglish long sides ......cccpecee { 5 Gf Ie ee cece cece eee eee ee ees Nom. Nom. , Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib. 3 6 . ¢ 
7 Imported hin it S 9 6 7 JUTE (per ton)|— Ammonia, Sulphate . = ee 9/11 : ie . 
is eal eee 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 39/5/0 39/5/0 Nitrate of Soda .. perton 1014/0 10/14 
tar. | Mali Mitt0a, per 8 Ib.—English cosesr e 3 3 Cc a aoe Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0 13/15 
1 Imported ; 8 4 8 4 ommon 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). § S&S 5 5 Soda Bicarb. ....... .perton 11/0/0 11/0; 
Prk, English, per 8 Ib. ......... ee s% akon otek seteenes 07-75 07-75 Soda Crystals........... perton 5/7/6 = -5/7/6 
siek io aim ers PO MOE WG, o.0cds ceca ‘ ; . a : 
WN—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 er ee ee | ae eee 
ss sh hes eh tienen : ay Dundee, 100 yds..-.....+2500: 58 0 58 0 eee oe ae ee ro: TOM 
20-6 ZI AMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 47 0 147 0 4/40 i. rs ao a’ HIDES (per Ib.)— sd sd 
sl omen come SISAL (per ton)—African, spot fs  f 5. WO centand am b40/50 ih. 0 8 OT 
: : —No. 1 delivered .............. ( 5 er ae : 
49.2.) 40m First b (per cwt.}—All Grades, woo ; = 8 45 0 Cape, J’burg Ord. ..:.. g 
49-3128 WN css s k San dcesebed 151 4 151 eS ¢ a Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib...-.-.. 22... 0% OW 
06 EESE | es mh 4 Lincoln wethers, washed . q C Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib.......-...+. 0 9 ® 10} 
per cwt.) , washed ........ 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hid . 
0-0 Home Produced. ..... o0° Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 ant ee 
0.2 meer eeievetie ass : 2 99 2 Australian serd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 Best heavy ox and heifer........ O 68 0 6} 
8 00 168 a Pee re we Cape scrd. average snow white. . . 293 293 | LEAT er 
J es wt.)— a scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s.... 24 24 oe ee i 
3 ne tees _ 5 / ‘ 
Loon eeeeteeeeeenens im a 220% - Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ........... 7s ae 
ot meen iee............ 00000. ee NN ii singel ch 45 45 24. fe 
57-4 (per 120)—Enelis §6’s super carded............. S : Jelti 1 3 i 3 
ae al English.......... 49 149 48's average carded........... 31 31 re tes 2S: 22 
.}—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 Or DONNONNG i. 6:0 ts kcidctessi 29} 293 pA ee ee oe er ee ee a 0 % 
oo ae Ot MINERALS 110 «110 
7-8 SM Boglish ssing Hides = 
We oe - oe Woy. pele tan ou ~_" i % COAL (per ton)— as o Dress ng a 2 4 2 4 
4 § ntgals, 96°, pept. shipm Welsh, best Admiralty.......... = : = : PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 
1 2 cif. UK. Cont’. a ; Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 110 110 
/ ~~ ow ia Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... = 7 - (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil .. oe | 1 08 1 a 
‘ ulated, 2 cwt. bz 9 Vaporising Oil..... 
lated Son bags Prereee - 4910 49 10 IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (6) Autométive gas oil, in bulk, im a 
, t. bags, domestic Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d....... 128 : 
Coasumpt: : ; vu sh 28 0 143 0 ex road tank wagg« 
0: PR ctcpenedunas uve 30 ll 30 11 Bars, Middlesbrough............ 360 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in t Tiaiens ona 7 iia 
200 West India Crystallised Ay ee Stool, rails, heavy coo cas. 290 6 290 6 a 
yes Sh wedy 50 10 50 10 inplates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 Furnace 0 10 
7 OOM 6. os a= 04,0 4005 anes 0 
NGC (per Ib.) — NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— at Aces reechay 0 itt 0 itt 
a0 ste . t 2 
mmed and unstemmed 1 0 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 62/0/0 ROSIN (per t Americ 42/0/0 42/0/0 
Rhodesian, stemmed and 3 2 a Tin—Standard Cash .......ee0e- 300/0/0(f)300/0/0(f) per ton)—American....... { 45/0/0 45/0/0 
stemmed. un- 1 8 % Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/00 —25/0/0 RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
RINGS teens ¢eeee 366 3 6 ee re ae eabiced saris : as/is 0 St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 1 6 
| a , ingots and bars ..... 0! 10/0 on)-—-TN “- 5/0) 
Aa (per Ib.) — arene Nickel, home delivery......... { 190/0/0 199/0/0 re ee. Oe ee 
*, Mid-American . d. d. : Sie 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 . 43/10/0 
a ee ~Garcre bos um 33 78 12°75 Antimony, English, 99%........ 105/0/0 105/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
oo nS Ring Beams... "Sl gales 2a-os Wolfram, Empire .....per unit { —— ae LMR TEC a0 Jotenessnovvens 62/0/0  62/0/0 
» Jan. 1k » 60's Twist ‘e tteeceseens 23 -06 23 -06 Platinum, refined ........ per oz. 9'0/0 9/0/0 nape, Seen ers Getssera kay stn 85/0/0 88/0/0 
Z ae 4 4 : : : ; } 1, DS s00es 00 0seees / 4 
ty, per 100, —- 55-00 33 -00 Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib { ate Seles oe eee wae 43/0/0 
) Oy (08 yards f 69'15/0 69/15/0 4, CEWEK ccsnccseccees | 9/0/0 
Me arn r, 64 x 64, oie = oe egg — OS sa a sed 42/5/0 42/5/0 
beset ° oe ° il Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mi 11/2/6 11/2/6 
oe bric Shirting, 32} ‘ia 43 3 43 3 GOLD (per fine OUNCE)... osccceee 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— ! (at 
12 x 60, 24's & 24's.. 58 5 58 5 — (per fine ounce)— Bab 6.00 sareeceyecnees 32/5/0®  32/5/0° 
a ° Nominal ee er ash. ee ue ah GED cio -ine<cestatenh 30 15/0 30/15/0 
~~ a . s a gs, jute . ve .¢ ; : “ = os 7 . 
186 a buyer’s premises. (4) ‘oeling comers es dane S ee aaah weeks end ie =a 1965 Pind Feb. 10, 345. 
¢ 1 di ‘ arges. Averag' eks ended Jan. 27, " . 10, ; 
; 9 (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. P SE ee 
9 7,19 + 
3 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
a wage 1545 Ries 1945 Peas” Migas 
> %,39 Wit, Chicago, May ss ea “anh Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents — — 
s| 18 Mie Oia ee See oA Ae eda 8-81 8-81 | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
2 , Os io sons eng gee ee, N.Y., cash— 
7, 1,8 Rye, Guicago, RON 8 Re Sere. 112 115 lt Bs Gx sGddirsivaciceves 93 98 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... t + 
1) % cago, Ma reese 67 Santos, No. 4 1 : 
Barley, Winnipes! etd ane carte 111-1112 115-115} Pe cree ssecstensecess Ce. (1B Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 
* a ALS etter els nen cee t t Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 22-42 22-49 deg. spot. . Be RE NS, i 3°74t 3-742 
“t ; Copper, i oo ie eel Mae. ..0.ccse SB r8t 22-14 wrt Sea a Rae AP . 
2| 75; tay tr ee ) Vilndbtlas 12-00 lz-ov Guttou Gi, N.Y Dec. .....-+00s 14-10 14-10 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
SpettnnX: s feet (eases ++. 52-00 §2 -00 Lard, Chicago .......-+++e+-e+ $ t SHR oso ots tignys cemnpecseiies t 
7. » East St Louis, spot...” = = Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody's Index of staple com- 
: 25 Ne un Jk wees eenene 117 117 modities, Dec. 31, 1931 100. 255-2 Not available 


+ Trading suspen‘icsi. 





t Nominal. 


oy i 


See 
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000's omitted 
$$$ aor ee 
| Barclays | Coytts | District | Glyn, ert Mestins itiend Mathones | Provincial i | Williams 
Bank -C Bank Mills an an ‘ Bank Bank as! a 
a Ltd. Co. Ltd. | & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. rH pont Bank | Agm 
| | | 
Date | 27th | 26th 28th | 2ist | 20th | 28th 2éth_| 27th | 28th ' 22nd | 26tn | v Be 
St gO Sa te | | 7 | 100 
OG Pigs Cie | Sink ie | £ £ | £ £ Se ae Rey 300 
7 . t i 

ee ee | 94,871 | 3998 | 15,652| 6,765] 83071 20,491) 99,168| 5,909| 58,494| 58,512 | 7,880 45, | - 
} th and Cheques in course of collection i j B00 
Bon other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 23,341| 981 5,144 | 2,022 | sggeg] eee] anaes) Sar] mens] nee] a0 ang 00 
Pens Oe TUNE... i 50o5 cxscuneussssapangencss ; sds vn ein ove see oe . ad 100 
Maney at Call and Short Notice.............++- | 19,899 4,290 | ons | ae | eas Hey oa 1 ye | sre 30,285 | ames is 99 
Bills Discounted —_«. ......eeee eee e eee eeeenes | 25,529 1,507 | 4, 22 | 388 | 302'900 | 78,000 | 381000 | 1,000 | 2077800 | 20r's00| 25.383 | 30 hr 
Re, | dings | asses | sas | 22.792 | 2031685 | 55,184 | 234,353) 25,137 | 151,290 | 168,771 | 26°854 | Y'Ises | 10 
Advatices to Customers and other Ajcs.......-... | 160/821 | 7,934 | 21,596 | 12,513 | 119,675 | 32,877 | 165,454) 15,621 | 116,717 | 96,687 } 1.680 | a 10 

‘ t Endorse- | | j ' | 
Te ee eee 1,248 | 2,810 | 4,015 | 28,889 | 7,660 | 17,262 544 oa tt | 2,187 | aoe 1 
Bank Premises Account -.......0++--2+ 0+: acct ae 405! 1,306; 695) 6,858/ 2, ; so fs 
ee ee thes | | ~ | sm. | sm] | ae] am! . | alee, |8 
[41,921 | 169,435 | 70,431 | 840,866 , 212,449 1,013,476 | 59,029 | 601,733 | 622,695 | 83, 171 | 454g 2 
| eee a ee eee er ae ge is 9. 

Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | ; | 

RNIN Hib bak Ue vesudiesvnscestchececsi-a | 10-56 | 10-34 | 9-74) 10-48] 10-57 | 10-42 | 10-25 | 9-91} 10-09 1 
LIABILITIES | | > | 10 

iE eo ris rteatrcs once cvsestees | 153858] 1000 976 | 1,060 15810 4.160 aero | 9.520 | 1875 1 | 
EE CUE sn cc bssbicuesceeedebscnssesaaeves 5 ,000 | ’ ’ , , 10 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts..... genes 898,130 | 38,675 | 160,673 64,506 | 785,655 | — “Taira 7 "4 | | 3 ae eu 9 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ...........++- 14,243 | — | 2,810 _ — 2 > . 9 
SENS SEG 5 5cvcccnccdesscoctesccrces . iad | a ee ae ir 


EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


















































Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Jan. 3 
Ecuador * Official sight selling cate 13 50 sucres per U.S. § on February 6 



























London oa | Australia and N.Z.* | Australia and N.Z. on London Guatemala Sight selling rate maintained at one pe game per U.S. $, plus o 
eee Se a ee mission of 1 per cent to Central Ban | 
Buying ~ Selling — Buying Selling Nicaragua * Otticias sight selling cate for payment - imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, 8 
ry 5 -03% cordobas per U.S. § (excluding 10 per cent tax). a | 
Australia | N.Z. tats tats | tN.Z.| {Australia rez. Z. ral | tN.Z. El Salvador _— Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per § 00 February Ist : | 
vial aa 1254 128 Venezuela * Sight selling rate New York — aoe ae 5 Ws 3 
TT. a ne j 1a) 1248 | rn P. ight selling rate 6-50 soles S. $ on January Lit b 
Ord. ; Air | Ord | Air ) Air | Ord. | Ord. _ Sig ; ng = es 2 : w |) 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail sail Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries, us 
t ) (§) 
Sight ..| 126, 126 #| 126 ose i 125 s| IMs 124 x | 12¢ &| as 1254 | a OVERSEAS BANK RATES as 
30 days} 127%) 1274) 126 124 24 | SE 
60 pe 127 are 127g | 1273 | 123 1st | 125§ | 125g | 124 Changed From To Changed From To "| 
90 days! Lael as, 128% 1275 | 127% | rast | test | Laat | a.q. | 124 % % lati ape * m | 
AGTIG .. sees u | 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills ‘Tv Menus... ju 8. 44 2h w/o | 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. oe May 12,°40 4 
*® All cates (Australia and N.Z.) aow based on £109—London. ~ Plus en. : fe Jaa 20, °45 1 
§ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, 126 2 Saeetes ....... June 2, ‘4 
60 days, ia? : 90 days, 127}. (N. Z.) Dem ind, 125; ; 30 days, 1263; > 60 days, 126 3 Rio de Janeiro M Ly l, 35 ee | 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). t Any Mail. 3 BEPMR. cecccccss May 18, "36 § | 
3 ES étescicnce Sept. 16, "40 6 
SOUTH AFRICA ae Stockholm ..... May 29, “41 s 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) 4 PEM .ccecvvces Nov. 25, ‘36 
Olfor TT.; {101g (sight); £1023, (30 days); £102 fo (60 days) ; Pr10393 (90 days). 4 Tokio se eeeeeaes o 3 
or Ro>iesia the oorresp vu fing cates are £109, £1095, £101,233 £101, & and gy Lisbua z 2b Wellington ..... July 20, bis 
Selling rates in Lonion (per £100 sterling) for T.f.s and sight bills are £100}° for N.Y. Fed. Res.. t. 30,°42 1 bc ENS ea ee Oct. 26, '39 4 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. aR 
(a) For banks aud credit institutions. (6) For private persons and firms. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The following rates, issued vy Bank of London and South America, are related to 


U.S. $: approximate sterling rates can be calculated from §-{ rate 


(Continued from page 359) 


money, $#-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, §%. 
at call, 4%; at notice, #%. 


Discount deposit 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between March 8th and March 15th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange). 


ited States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03} 


Un 
. (4-863) 4- oat 5 a transfers 4- 43-47}. Switz >riand. 


Tancs 


7-30-40. French re. Francs 199$-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) ir 6-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (/2-1/) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (11) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83. 8456 & (buying). 


76597 p. (buying). 


Canada. 
(25 +225) 


Uruguay. 


Fised Rates for Payment at Bank of England “yg Clearing Offices. Spain. 


Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Marke Rates—The following rates remained unchanged between March 8th 


and March 15th. 


Piastres (97}) 97$-§. india. Rupee (181. per rupee) 17#- ee 
Co 30 


mgo. Francs 1764-}. China. National $3-34%. Iran. 


Special 
mo rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York 
on 





Mar. 
9 


Mar. 
10 


Mar. 


8 12 





| 
Mar. Mat. 
7 











Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
40245 4024§ 4024§ 4023§ 4024 § 
--| 90-750 | 90-680 | 90-500 | 90-250 | 90-180 
-| 23-40 23-40 23-40 23-40 23-40 
25 -03* | 25-07" | 25-07" | 25-07% | 25-07# 
5°25 5-25 5°25 5°25 5°25 
4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 
9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
23°86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 











* Official Buying Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. 





Mar. 
13 


Cents 
4025§ 
90-125 
23-40 
25 -07* 
5-25 
4-08 
9-25 
23 -86 


§Bid. 


Rl. 128 
Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 








reinained at ] per cent. 


COIN HOLDINGS OF THE BANKS OF UNITED KINGDOM 
AND EIRE 


(32 Banks, including the Bink of England) 














Day of Gold Silver Nickel-brass | Bronze 

Year the Week Coin Coia See | 
; 7 
— Friday | 45,285,569 11,404,503 224,461 
1940 ...... Saturday | 10,255,889 | 17,185,533 244,485 | 
SE Geveus Monday 253,404 | 29,197,7/5 235,809 | 
neha Tuesday 9)5,144 | 19,839,255 658,557 | 
re Wednesday 911,540 | 29,759,440 855,172 | 
1944...... Friday 922,217 | 18,059,335 | 1,029,157 





CLEARING BANK CO IP \RATSIVE FIGURES 
(f million) 


1944 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 




















— my 
Capital and reonrves ..... ia 5 jaz) tase, 1459) ty 
Aconptances, mained 99-4 101-2 105 9 "3 <1" 
Notes in circulation. ..... | 1-5 1-3 
4 
ym =o tame 4,397 -8 | 4,544-9 | 4,462-2 40 
Total liabilities...... ; 4,642 -8 | 4,795 2 [4.7100 i 
Oo cat etiin h iia ids oil ~ 499 99 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit .......-| 130-0 
Monev at call........... 149 6 
Dis ow its ........6606, 125-5 
Treasury deposit receipts. | 1,264 -0 
lnvestinents ............ 1141: 


Loans and Advances..... 
lovestineats in affiliated 


c) The rate for alvinces secure! by Govern nent securities mat iniay or callads 
“ beyou.! one year, and for discounts and advances secured by eligible pam 


‘, 
Feb. Oct., | Nov, | Dec, Jaa, Mee 

































7, 1945 


Gate 


i 


4545 
135.9) 
1874 
1395 
| 1,638, 
1,159.4 
759 3 


1049 
41, 


24.) 
4,654.6 


| may 


4,654.5 


Jan. 3 
uary 6 
plus © 


1, 1941, 


ary Ist 
Dec. 5t] 
945. 


_ 
— 
hos oe ws os" < 













THE ECONOMIST, March 17, 1945 


ONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redem 
er ta tC ee Pe ee toe Sized interest Stocks a for changes in interim dividends for tf ordinary stocks. 







































































































Prices, Price, | _ Prices ns 
yer 194 [282-20 Mae 2S) ts saae of Security Mar. | Mar. Jan. 1to Mar.13/ Last two || Price, | Vield, 
_ = , 13, |- 1945 ||_~—~Dividends =| = Name of Security Mar. | Mar. 
igh | Low || High | Low 1945 | 1945 1945 High | Low | 13, 13, 
— os | ae Leman os 24% Funds | if s — “ 73 1945 sea 
24 | " Consols pee ekad oe || 83xd | 83 ) i @ o | tron, Coal a teei $s. d. 
Ob) ts unig 110% i lates 1957)./, 111 | 1115 ig? 5 | -s | s1/9 | 7.6) 4 @'\Babcock & Wilcox Ce al 54/- | 53/6 4 29 
van | 100 || Conv. 2 a sssa 1008 | 00g | 2 0 Of) 29/19 | 27/3 || - ¢eho. Pie tpomower Coll 53/- | 53/- |513 4 
oF | 101 102 101 || Conv. 24% losa-aa apne | 1018 | 102 | 2 9 03 100/74 98/- || is 8| 134.@ | Brown (John) PT6/ 28/- | 27/9 312 Of 
bs, | 102 103 102% | | Conv. 3% 1948-53...... } 1028 | 103 | 119 A a7/- || 8 4 5 @|\Cory (Wm.) {1......... 98/9 | 98/9 40 0 
% | 103 | 107% | 10 '| Conv. 34% (after 1961)... -|| 1056 | 1058 | 3 6 St 40 37/9 6 5| 5 £) Dorman Long Ord. f1...|| 27/-xd| 27/3 518 0 
an 100¢ | 1 ! Exch. Bds. 18% 1950...|' 100 | 100} /115 0° 32/74 31/- || teal ie 2| Guest Keen &e. Ord. £1.1/ 38/6 | 38/6 | 5 4 0 
9% | 99% | 976 || Funding 24% 1956-61... 99 | 98}xd 212 3 || 54/6 | 52/6 || gahp, 25,0 |\Hadfields Ord. 1o/-..... 36 | 3/6 (72 9 
ih 100, | 102% | 101, || Funding 28% 1952-57..°! 1015 | 102, 211 0 || 58/43 | 86/3 | lat c| fa} Staveley Coal Ord. £1...) S4/-xd) 54/- | 2 8 Gt 
if | 995 | 101 | 100} | Funding 3% 1959-69. °°" 1018 | 1o0¢xd 218 9 || 46/9" | azve |i TARE) Bebe eee een 57/9 | 57/103 4 6 9 
/112 | 115 | 113§ | Punding 4%, 1960-90. ...| 115 115. 2:16 0 || 13/68 | 12 | 10 4 @ |Swan, Hunter O 45/- | 45/6 518 6 
pt | 100 | 1034 | 1014 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58.-"|, 1028 | 103, | 212 6 || 27/34 | a4/ap | €| 124 | Thomasand Bald Ord 6/8) 12/78 | 12/6 6 12 9 
he ing 101$ | 10) War Bonds 23% 1945-47) 101 101} 12 9 6t/| 19/6 18/1 + oe 24 4 United Steel Ord. £1.. 27/- 26/9 |519 9 
hong | 100 102 100 | War Bonds 24% 1949-51, 102. | 1024 | 2 9 03 || Jib | 6) 4 @ || Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 19/3 19/- |5 5 3 
pil | 100° = 1018 | 100% || War Bonds 24% 1952-54 101 | 101, | 2 9 St!) 15/43 | 13/6 || Nite! Textiles 
4 | 978 | 1018 | 100% | gooten Be 2 1955-65. 101 iit | 218 ol are 24/08 el Nil ¢ |'Bleachers Association | 13/6 13/6 Nil 
hd 101% | 100 Sa avings Bds. 3% 1960-70) 1 | 100} | 219 0 | 37/1 | 30/43 Nil ¢| 4 ¢|\Bradford Dyers Ord. i 26/- 25/6 3 2 6 
ng) | 100 1004 | 100 || Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75) 1 | look | 219 6 || 53/3 | 4976 | 8 BI 15 ¢ ||British Celanese Ord. i 32/9 31/6 |415 0 
ns@ | 111} | 114% | 1128 || Victory Bonds 4%... 113 | 11s | 216 oa] 58/3 | 53/1091 a0) ste icoats J&P al sed es (2 ee 
bah | 100) | 1034 | 1024 || War Loan 3% 1955-59. || 103 | l02}xd 214 2 || 2679 | 23/6 ti] ab) § °|\Courtaulds Ord. £1... .. +|| §5/3xd) 55/3 | 214 0 
pad | 202k 1054 | 104 | War Loan 34% aft. 1952 | (lus | 105 3 6 «BE 5/-81 4/3 aot? sn Cotton Sines él. | 24/8 23/6 3 8 0 
Mo) 93m © «95s | 944 || Local Loans $%........! 95hxd 3 * oshua) 2/—..... / /%\3 19 
| Dom. & Col. Sone. : { oF be a9 rn e ¢| 73 ¢/|\Lanes. Cotton Corp. £1..1] 36/10 sr | 400 
wy | 102 | 100 | Avstraiia 59, 1945-75.../ 101k | 102 | 418 o¢ Y- || 20 ¢) 17h e|/Patons & Baldwins £1..-]] 83/9 | 34/4, 4 2 9 
Ww | 10 1038 | 102° || New Zealand 5% 1946../ 1028 | 103 | 417 t:/220/- |n4e | 15 b| 6 o \cetectrical Manufactg. 
l 109 | Nigeria 5% 1 i eC /- a: 
0 110 1094 || Nig 1950-60. ...!| 110 110 217 6 | 34/73 33/14 | Tya| is 4 |Cal nders Cable, &c. £1.}/118/9 | 118/- | 3 
| Corporation Stocks ‘| | 10/6 | 97/9 We! 17 Crompton Park. * 5/-. .}| 34/6 34/- 1312 0 
| 104 106 1044 | Birmingham 5% 1946- 56) 104 1044 | 415 8t | tec ||General Electric Ord. {1 98/3 98/3 |311 6 
| 93 9 % | +) | | || Gas and Electricity 
948 | L.C.C. ats ¢66a30% 95 | 954 3 2 10 | 45/9 43/- Ss 5 b 3 
99 | 1004 | 100 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64. ||| 100 100 3 0 0 |] 23/104] 22/3 || aaa! re of London {1.. || 45/ ad) 45/- 1311 0 
1108 =| «1068 | 105 | Middlesex 35% 1957-62.|| L06xd | 106° | 218 0 |] 36/9 | 3471g || aha) ab piGas tight & Coke Ord. £1) 25/6 | 23/6 | 4 5 0 
| Foreign Governments ae | 40/- ] 54 | $ || North-East — £1. ty 5 | 35/6xd 3:19 0 
| 8 | 93h | 914 || Argentine 34% Bds. 1972 934 | 93) | 318 0|| | i @ |\Scottish Power Ord. {1..]| 41/- | 41/6 4 2 0 
| §1 15 694 | Brazil 5% Funding 1914. ] 72 724 413 lel 34/6 | 29/9 i 10 ¢| 20 ef Motor and Aircraft | 
| 20) | 224 | 21% || Chile 6% (1929)........ a | aut tse ataee | ce tel. msl aaea t 34/3 (218 6 
M4 | 52 | 47) | Chinese 5% 1913... 11: 51 | 51 Nil jj 14/113) 14/3 "| rh ee we/9 | 28/6 | 513 § 
H | 89) | 92h | 904 || Portuguese 3%... 112! | 928 | 92 | 3 410]] 38/6 | 36/6 | o Fete Amngnee 1h oe 4 8 8S 
1 | 63 | 70 | 65$ ||Spanish 4%............ a) 70 | 514 41) 18/7 H aS £| 48, ¢ Ford Motors Ord. (1...) 38/6 | 38/6 | 3 2 0 
ra co gest | aust | Mva| tabs Son jis ws |e 9 
’ } i ee ucas ( Jose - - 
Ito Mar.13| bast, two | | Mar 46/14 | 42/103) +746) t10 ‘hoe cose Be tae | oe ito ot 
ae | Name of Security | 6 13 - 1ll/3 /101/3 | 20 n 20 ¢\|Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 . 109 43/ 108/9 | 313 0 
| Low |; (a) (6) (e) | 194 Q45 | Shipping 
1 ae » = Railways > “ ts 26/14 oe ; ¢| 23a | iCunard Ord. {1 ........ 23/3 23/- |5 40 
8 | 35 | Nil Nil | Antofagasta 5% C.Stk Pf. 36} 36 *.s 43/- 41/3 | 2 a 4 | Furness, we, tae £1. rt 25/3 ;415 0 
10 |S Nile| Nile || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.) 11 i |P. & O. Def. {1..--...- /~ | 42/9 |315 0 
i 11} Nil 25/3 | 24/3 || 6 ¢| 6 e¢|lRoyal M o Lines Grd. £1)) 24/9 | 24 
| 55 t2¢)  2¢/\Sam Paulo Ord. Stk. ....| 56 65 | 312 9 || 25/3 | 23/74 || 5 €| 8 cljUnion Castle Ord £1 23/9 2 ices 
ia lars |) NUL! NH | U-Havanas_Cum Pt Sik 54 5s | Nil | | "tena. 25 — is. 
# $1 2a 3 et Can. Pacific Com. $25 . | $l6éxd | $15 | 8 3 9]] 21/9 | 19/9 || 2 | Nic! ||Anglo-Duteb of Java £1.|] 20/3 20/- | Nil 
oO} | 56 264 256 ; Great Western Ord Stk..|| 58} 58} 714 61|| 41/6 | 39/6 | Wal The kai (Assam) Tea {1 41/- 41 
Se 244 24 5 | G. W. 5% Cons. Pref aa 1193 1184 44 5'| 2/113! 2/78 | 6 b| Niel? * Ant Rb a/-. 2/9 i/- ' 417 6 
i . | ae aa el Poe as ton Pref. - 564 je | 25/6 24/- Nite | Nil ¢ | Rubber ag haar 24/3 Pr Na 
& ss S6 25/1 LMS. 4% Pref. 1923. | 59} 534 sa 5| 37/9 | 35/6 Nile} Nilc} pasa 2 panes. 36,6 36/- | Nil 
| 65 lt@ 18.5 || London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 664 66 4 10 117/6 11 b i : / 
" | ¥ 2 ¢| 2, ¢ Southern Def. Stock .../| 25 oa 5 53h eas lean | eq Es azote Ord 13/6 | 110/- izn 8 
7; 34 [eee —- )) 778 7 =| 6 910] 85/38 | 81/3 | +246) +244 'Sheli Transport Ord. £1..j} 81/3 | 80/7)! 1 4 9t 
1/9 oe | Tha | 10 b || Alexanders £2, {1 pd. | 86, 6 85/ es 96/104 89/4} i 5 a 10 Se | 95/- 93/ 14 3 4 6 
| get | 284) 340) Bank of Australasia é5 | 7 4 5 3] 24/6 | 21/43 || 10 6) ha |/Assoc Brit. Picture 6/- 22/- 22/- |319 0 
| 382 6 @|. 6 6/| Bank of England Stock. .|) 3884 388h | 3 1 9 || 64/- | 61/6 || 10 c! Nil @! Assoc. P Cement Ord. £1) 63/3 | 63/3 3 6 0 
{ {4% | 6 ¢|° 6 ¢|\ Bank of Montreal $10.. | (4§ £44 | 3 0 OAl 76/- | 70/- | 10 €| 10 ¢)\\Barker (John) Ord. £1.. || 74/3xd] 75/- | 213 3 
we | wt 6 ¢| 6 ¢) Bank of NewS Wales {£20 22} 22; 14 5 ah 57/9 | 53/6 || 24 ¢| 30 ¢! Boots Pure Drug Ord 5/- 57/3xd} 56/3 3 . 2 
a | 32/6 46; 3.@) Bank of New Zealand (1) 34/- 34/- | 3 6 Ohi 46/9 | 45/3 || 17 6) 3 a@)\British Aluminium fl. 46/- 45/9 14 7 6 
st | i/o 7 “| Ls Sercaye Beak Gis] 80/- 80/- 3 19 0 121/3 Mya 110§ ¢ | $105 ¢ |Brit -Amer. Tobanee 6 120/- | 121/3 | 116 3t 
| | , Barclays i /- &3/ } 88/- es 
we 10 246 2$@ Chartered of India {5 ..|) 103 | 10; |2 6 . 86 eg 4 ¢| ‘ : Beat Ora Oa 86 36 La is 9 
ai wel 6 @ 6 b | Lloyds ‘A’ £5, Ipaid...| 64/ | 64/- | 315 0 [1153/9 1150/- | 12}@| 17} |Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 . 148/9 | 148/9 | 4 0 0 
44 84/- 7%4¢  7%5 Martins Bank | 906 | 90/6 |3 6 9] 50/3 | 45/9 | 8 ¢ 8 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 50/ 49/6 |3 4 6 
1 | 8 8 | Midland £1, fully paid... 95/- | 95/- |3 6 9]] 37/3 | 33/3 || 8 c, 8 c Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-. ||| 35/3 |-34/3 |2 6 0 
PY 54 § b! Nat. Dis. £24, fully id) 7 6 | 314 0} 22/6 | 20/- || 6 ¢| 6 ¢'\Gaumont British 10/-...|| 20/6 | 20/- |3 00 
Be | 16/9 me! 746 Nat. Prov. £5, fipaid || | 176 | 77/6 | 318 0|| 39/6 | 37/- || 12}@, 12) 6/iGestetner Ltd. 5/-...... 37/6 | 37/3 |3 7 0 
in | 88 8$¢) 8$5) Royal Bank of Crotland| 497 495 {3 810 | 78 | 90/- | 7$5| 2ba'Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1]| 91/3xd 91/3 |2 5 0 
wt |e it 9 6 § @) Stan.ofS.Africa£20,£{5pd.|) 172 17? | 319 6 “ 38/4 | 5 5) 3 @ Imperial Chemical Ord. ¢1)| 39 3 39/3 410 
mia | $3 324) 63) Union Discount £1 | 63/- | 6346 13 3 0} 7% || 7a! 10 6) Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1) 8} 8% 12 3 Of 
93/3 9@ 9 b | Westminster £4, 1 paid.) 94/- | 93/6 | 316 0 sa* $37} || $200 ¢ |$1 60 c International Nickel n.p.|| $41 $39 | 412 0 
rn | os Insurance . i | 49/3 | 44/9 || 5 €| 5 ¢€ Lever & Unilever Ord 1]| 47,18 47/3 |2 2 0 
| 2e 50 b z a! | Alliance £1, fully paid. . . | 284 | 3 3 0 || 67/6 | 62/3 || 10 €| 10 © London Brick Ord. {1.. | 63/9xd} 65/- |3 1 0 
i | Mh 6/-b  4/6a. Atlas £5, £14 paid... 14 14h | 3.12 6 || 73/10)) 66/- || 20 5 15 @ |Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 6/-.|| 72/ 71/- (29 0 
mye ©1788 15 @ Commercial Union £1 .. .| 9H | 5 6 0 }105/- /100/- || 7a] 1246 (Murex 1 Ord. ....... 101/103} 100/75 4 0 0 
my Sh 16 & 16 @ Gen. Acedt. £1, 12'6 pd | ‘f 9} 18/4 |3 7 6 | 46/3 | 40/3 || 15 c| 20 c¢ Odeon Theatres 5/- ....|| 42/6 | 40/-|210 0 
ig $ = 10/-b 10/-a\\ won. & Lanes. £5, £ pd. 31 3 4 6 || 42/3 | 38/6 || 7)6| 2$@ ‘Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 42/ 41/- |2 8 9 
5 t174@ +20 5 Peart £1, fully paid .. .|; 154 xd} 155 | 2 8 6t 75/3 | 73/6 || 3a! 10 4 \Tate and Lyle Ord. £1 74/6 | 74/6 312 0 
16 6/-a@ 6/-b Phoenix £1, fully paid...) 17 | 16 311 0 | 45/9 42/3 || 10 ¢| 15 ¢€ Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 43/14 42/6 310 6 
7 we *69 O7c Prudential {1‘A’ . ....|| 289 287 | 2 8 OF/|/114/44 |108/9 | 10 a| 1246 hones Se j1l0/- | 111/34 0 0 
19h 10 196 11 @) Royal Exchange {1..... } 108 log | 217 6 | 86/9 | 81/- || 38a} , Tuner & Newall Ord {1/) 85/- | 85/6 218 6 
| 20 3/36 3/3a) Royal £1, 12/6 paid ...| 10§ 10& | 3 2 3 | 39/3 | 36/78 (415 6| 7ha United Molasses Ord. 6/8|| 38/ 38/3 |4 6 0 
140} | Investment Trusts | | 78/ 104) 67/6 || 10 @! 35 6, Woolworth Ord. 5/- ....|} 78/3 18/- | 217 6 
sy, | 33h | 4 @ 6b) Debenture Cp. Ord Stock’ 238) | 238} | 4 3 10 | } Mines 
f | Soe 76 4 @ Investment Trst Def Stk. 250 250 | 4 7 10 || 65/73 | 60/- | 38 6| 32 @' AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-|| 64/- | 65/- 418 6m 
5 7 | 3 a|\ Trustees Corp Ord Stk... 227 227) | 4 7:10 | 71/7} | 68/- || 12}¢| 12)¢ Cons Gids. of S Af. £1..|| 70/- | 70/7 310 6 
Ms 1739 | Breweries, &c. | | 168 | tf | 30 a, 30 6 De Beers (Def.) £24. -... 16 16 9 70 
by. 173/ tS a $15 6! Bass Ratcliff Ord {1....| 174/- | 177/6 | 210. 9¢! 32/1) | | 30/38 || Sta! 586 Randfontein Ord. £1.. 3/3 | 313 7 4 0 
3/9 3, «1285 «= 68@__ Distillers Co. Ord £1 112’3 | 1127/3 |3 6 9|| 6%| 6 || 10 @; 15 6 RhokanaCorp Ord. £1. .- 84 
9/- ere 18 6 11 @ ) Guinness (Arthur) fl 138 -xd) 139/- | 4 3 0|| 11/3 | 10/1) || Nile) Nite Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-. 1 /3 10/3 Nil 
us (eas 7 @ 15$5 Ind Coope &c. Ord if ., 1056 | 107/6 | 4 4 0) 58% | 5% | 45 5; 45 @ Sub Nigel Ord 10/- ... 5th 5% 8 0 0 
MS | 87/9 8 @ 135 Mitchele & Butlers £1... 100/- lol/- | 4 3 0} 9% | 5/66 2/6@ Union Cp 12/6 fy. pd.. || 10 % 420 0 
at 146 6 @ Watney Combe Def. 1 89! 88/9 '410 0 16% ' 14% | Nil Nil W_ Witwatersrand 10/-..||_ 16% 16 —sCNil_ 
i aterim div (6) Final div (c) Last two yearly divs (d) Yield to end 1960 (e) tinconverted 38% basis. (f) Yield 14% basis 


} Allowing for exchange (8) Yield basis 32% (7) Yield 24% basis (Rk) Tacludes 24% tax free (m) Yield basis 80%. Flat yield + Free of tax 


NEW YORK PRICES 















Close Close Close Close Close Close 
o Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. | 3. Commercial Mar. Mar. 
Name 3 | for Week Receipts 1. Railroads. ‘:.. 23 6 13 | and Industrial. 6 13 
& Atlantic Coast. 61) 59 |Am.Smelting.. 472 46 | Int. Paper..... 244° 23% 
” Can. Pacific... 13 12}] Am. Viscose... 464 46 | LiggettMvers.. 87 86 
ac! Gt. Nthn. Pf... 51$ 494] Anaconda..... 344 323] Nat. Distillers. 39} 38 
site ar nf merce | ee ee | N.Y; Central... 24% 23} Beth. Steel ee bs 134 Nat. Steel $e m1) 69 
‘aci Pennsylvania.. 37 36 riggs Mfg..... e e.. 
t Southera’ ”'| 3 Mar. 7 | $2,640,000 |+ 517,000 | 76,469,000 18a 662,000 | couthern...... 40% 38} | CelaneseofAmer. 42) 43° | Proct-Gamble. 59 58 
ten - » 7| $3,928,000 |4+ 237,000 |119,048,000 |+ 9,791,000 Chrysler ...... 103} 993 | Sears Roebuck. 102 101 
dian Pacific” » 7} $1,197,000 |+ 127,000 40,771,000 \* 6,968,000 2. Utilities, etc. Distitlers-Seag.. 43} 42$|Shell Union... 28 27 
Goame..;;:1 03 | eS eeteeieeonel, aeees 825,000 '— 627,000 | ‘Amer. Tel.’.... 163% 164 | Eastiian Kodak 179. 175} | Std. OiIN.J.... 60; 60 
e Net asa ee | eraen eae +. rapes oe + Int. Telephone. 234 261 | Gen. Electric .. 434 414 | 20th Cen. Fcx.. 28} 27 
enti ee wooee oe Pacific Light... 514 51 n. Motors... 74 66 | United Drug... 18 
of Havana. | 32 | Mar. 10 | $5,137,300 |+ 297,700 oe ag 298,050 | + 15,659,850 People’s Gas .. 744 5° | taland Stel... 872 85} | US Sted 8... 66 634 
3} wm 71 "£72,090 |—_5,596 | 1,860,784 |— "34,203 Sth. Cal. Fd... 28% 29 | Int. Harvester. 80% 789] West’house B.. 128 125 
+ Receipts in Argen pesos. W. Union Tel.. 484 47} | Inter. Nickel .. 34 32$! Woolworth.... 45) 44§ 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA : 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencics 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

weposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 


28, CHARLES tt STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL-_ - 
RESERVE FUND - -~ - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 









£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, ! 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED. - - - - £85,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED- - - £155,000,000 
(1943 Accounts) 


SYDNEY, SON «z Co. 


Surveyors, Valuers & Assessors. 


Specialists in Claims for War Damage, 
Compensation after De-:equisitioning, Dilapi- 
dations, Deferred Repairs, etc. 


Valuers of Buildings, Plant, Machinery and 
Trade Stocks. Fire Loss Assessors. 


DENMAN HOUSE, 20, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1I. 
Telephone: REGENT 3571/2. 
Offices at Cardiff, Gloucester, Birmingham, etc. 























POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS ISSUE 


© 


%& May be sold quick- 
BONDS (2 [yee 
1975 Savings Bank 


leswed by the Netional Raviner Commiiter, Landon 


* Purchasablein 
multiples of £5 


%*% Interest paid ha'f- 
yearly 


* Interest is subject 
to Income Tax, but 
tax is not deducted 
at the source 








Printed in Great Britain by Sr. CLEMENTS Press, Lrp., 





THE ECONOMIST, March 17, 1945 






AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1944, 
£71,038,513 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the sixty-seventh ORDIN. 
ARY GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders will be held at 
the company’s offices, 61 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thurs- 
day the 5th April, 1945, at five o’clock in the afternoon for the 
transaction of the ordinary business of the company, pursuant to 
Act of Parliament. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 
represented at the meeting must deposit their share warrants in 
London before the 22nd March, 1945, or in Alexandria before the 
2nd April, 1945, until after the meeting, at the Nationa! Bank of 
Egypt, 6 King William Street, London, E.C. 4, or at the National 
Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in 
London or Alexandria. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 26th January, 1945. 

By order of {he oars, 


R. WALTON } Joint Managers, 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability) NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
—The Sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders 
of this Company, for the election of Directors to take the places 
of the retiring Directors and for the transaction of business 
generally, will be held on Wednesday, the second day of May 
next, at the principal office of the Company. at Montreal, at 
12 o'clock noon, he Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will be 
closed in Montreal, Toronto, New York and Lordon at 3 p.m. on 
Tuesday, the tenth day of April. The Preference Stock Books 
will be closed in London at the same time. All books will be 
reopened on Thursday, the third day of ae y Order of the 
Board, F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, 12th March, 15 





hcgnonrsr AND BUSINESS RESEARCH.—Departmental 
4 Manager, qualified engineer, wide general knowledge and 
experience, 5 languages, dealing with home market and export. 
modern management methods, techniciah and promotional litera- 
ture, wants change to similar position with progressive firm.— 
Box 59, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C. 2. : 





Wyant. First-Class Private Secretary to go to Continent 

with Senior Member of British Section of the Allied Control 
tor Germany. Good salary and allowances when abroad.—Apply, 
in writing stating age, experience, qualifications, etc.. to Box 60, 


we “lee sone Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 





0 X-SCHOLAR King’s College, Cambridge, 31, exempt military 
4 service, 5 years’ experience cunsumer and opinion research, 
some knowledge economics, statistics, etc., seeks job with 
prospects.—Box 61, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 











This world famed Sherry (formerly 
called Findiater’s Fino) could not be 
registered under that name and there- 
by protected from imitators. For the 
’ safeguarding therefore of our world- 
wide clientele we have re-named it— 
Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 
FINDLATER, MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD 
Wigmore Street, London, Wt 
Wine Merchants to H.M. The King 
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